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THE WORKINGMAN AS HIS OWN CAPITALIST. 


Wa. O. MCDOWELL, the author of the following article on the labor 
problem, is of Revolutionary ancestry. His father died from service in 
the war of 1861. He is a mechanic by trade, and a railroad official that 
has filled every position to that of president. As an apprentice he 
became a member of a labor organization and has always continued his 
membership and sympathy with the struggling workmen. 

With Rev. Charles F. Deems, D.D., he founded the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. He organized the National Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and threugh his effort, the 
movement for the international or Pan Republic Congress has taken 
great steps forward to success. The culminating work of his life has 
been the organization of the Human Freedom League. He has always 
held the confidence and good will of the American workmen, and in 
the different struggles that they have had, he has occupied the place of 
peacemaker. In the great Southwestern strike, when arbitration was 
agreed upon, he was selected by the workingmen with Mr. T. V. Pow- 
derly as their arbitrator. The special committee appointed by Congress 
to investigate this subject called him before them, examining him for 
a full day on the cause and remedy of the labor troubles. This article 
is but the expansion of the ideas given by him at that time to this 
congressional committee as to the importance of governmental super- 
vision of all corporations. —EDITORS. 


The United States of America was created by a civiliza- 
tion different from that with which we are in contact to-day. 
The conditions existing in America in 1776 were those of 
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farming communities with village centers. Each little com- 
munity was an end to itself. The village was the location of 
the blacksmith, wheelwright and shoemaker, and the other 
mechanics that were necessary to a farming community. 
Their shops, with the village church and school, the grocery 
and the public house, made up the center of the life of the 
township. The news was the gossip of the neighborhood, 
and the interchange of thought among themselves. The 
newspaper from the distance was a rarity and the intelligence 
which it brought had been secured through mails slowly 
gathered by the stage coach and the sailing ship. The village 
mechanic bought his raw material, added his labor and sold 
his product. He was his own capitalist. The apprentice 
entered his shop, learned his trade, married the daughter and 
continued the industry. Out of this civilization came the 
Declaration of the Independence of the United States of 
America, the creation of constitutional government and that 
balanced division of power between the executive, the legis- 
lative and the judicial that has not only lasted a century, 
but has stood every test that has come from growth and 
progress and change in the last one hundred years. 

Into this condition of affairs came a great revolutionist. It 
was the mechanic with his invention of the steam engine. 
No longer was the horse to furnish the power for transporta- 
tion. No longer was the wind to control the commerce of 
the world. No longer was the strength of a man’s arm to 
furnish the power for manufacturing industry. Village life 
was destroyed by the steam engine and the life of the great 
cities, railroads, steamships and telegraph conditions came 
in its place. Around a steam engine with its necessary power 
must gather all the shoemakers from the little village, and 
the other mechanics were compelled to follow in the same 
path. 

The statesman, called upon to meet this new condition of 
affairs, legislated in such a way that it became possible for 
the many small mechanics to come together in a great co- 
operative institution, and they named the organization that 
they thus legalized, a corporation. Into this co-operative in- 
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stitution the small mechanic could combine his capital with 
that of others, add his labor with theirs, and thus they could 
together avail themselves of all the advantages possible from 
mechanical progress. 


ze. 


It will naturally be asked, Why is it that to-day the proprie- 
tors of the manufactories and railroad industries and of other 
great co-operative institutions are not composed of the many 
workingmen of small means that thus gathered in the past to 
create these corporations? How is it that we have to-day 
Fifth Avenue and Five Points, a Jay Gould and Andrew Car- 
negie, and a labor question? I answer that the responsibility 
for this condition rests at the door of the American statesman 
and the American teacher. They have not legislated or 
instructed so as to keep up with the progress that has been 
made by the American mechanic. Why? Because, on 
account of neglect or incompetency of the American states- 
man, the government in dealing with these co-operative 
institutions that it has authorized and created has failed in 
the very first essential of governmental duty. 

What is the first and greatest duty of the government? It 
is to protect life and property. The laws governing the pro- 
tection of life and property have come down to us through 
over 1,800 years, ripening until they are as we find them to- 
day. The mechanic who invented the steam engine com- 
pelled the statesman to create and recognize a new kind of 
property, that is, a part interest, a share interest in the neces- 
sary great co-operative institution that had to be in order that 
the necessary plant should be created, and in order that the 
power of the engine and the economies coming from modern 
machinery, and the co-operation of labor might be availed of. 
Had the statesman so legislated as to protect to the natural 
owners this kind of property, we would have in Americ: 
to-day, no colossal fortunes, no conflicts between owner and 
workman. It is said that in the lifetime of one man living 
to-day, the earnings of one hundred thousand heads of fami- 
lies have been ‘‘ thimble rigged’’ into his hands by Wall street 
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processes and legal legerdemain, to be a curse to the country, 
to him and to his children, and a menace to American insti- 
tutions. It would have remained in the hands of those who 
produced it if the statesmen of the last half century had 
legislated so as to protect this kind of property from commer- 
cial vultures and thus kept up in their part of the world with 
the march of progress compelled by the American mechanic. 
Thus in the place of this single colossal fortune there would 
have been one hundred thousand happy homes, the heads of 
the families educating their children with the results of honest 
labor, availing itself of the benefits of the progress resulting 
from improved machinery, while strikes and lockouts and 
battles with Pinkerton’s mercenaries would not disgrace the 
pages of American history. 


IIT. 


Wherein has American statesmanship failed in dealing with 
the labor problem ? When under the law the village mechanic 
sold his little shop and belongings and brought the proceeds to 
place them with the capital of other mechanics in the great co- 
operative institution that thus commanded the means to avail 
itself of the steam engine and machinery, it was the duty of 
the government to stand at the point of union and see to it 
that every man received for his money invested, exactly what 
every other man received. In other words, in the organiza- 
tion of railroad or manufacturing companies for co-operation, 
the government should see toit, by its own officers, that there 
was no watered stock. 

What does honest capital require in connection with its 
investments? Absolute honesty between man and man, and 
that the security issued for the money invested should repre- 
sent in fact what the law of to day requires, one hundred 
cents on the dollar to be paid into the treasury for every share 
issued. What does the gambler require in order that his busi- 
ness shall particularly prosper? It is uncertainty of value in 
the security that is issued. Every man of business knows 
that the one character above all others that is stamped upon 
so-called securities as evidence of part ownership in a corpo- 
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ration to-day, is uncertainty of value. What the stock has 
been originally issued for, or the intrinsic value of the prop- 
erty behind it that goes to give it value, is something that no 
man can find out. The village mechanic under these condi- 
tions that are permitted by the American statesman is invited 
to join with others in creating a corporation. The custody of 
the business information of the company is exclusively in the 
hands of the president and the board of managers. 

In issuing the securities, this board of officers will sell 
some, possibly, for par in cash and issue others for patents. 
It thus often evades the law that requires actual value behind 
the stock. The company keeps its own books private and 
controls all knowledge as to its affairs. If the concern pros- 
pers and wants to buy stock, rumors are given out that influ- 
ence every man holding it to sell at any price he can. If on 
the other hand, it desires to sell stock, all information given 
out is of a kind that influences to purchase. By this means, 
the management uses the co-operative institution to pump 
from the pockets of the many, until they have all. And what 
is the result to the country? It is that the most unscrupu- 
lous man in the community may become the largest property 
owner, and that deserving mechanics are gradually robbed of 
their all and become mere laborers, or, worse than that, semi- 
slaves to a man or men who has secured a monopoly of con- 
trol of their business stock by unscrupulous and gambling 
methods. 

Soon the owner of the great corporation finds that woman's 
dexterous hands and nimble fingers in attending a machine 
are quite as serviceable as those of the best trained male 
mechanic. Woman’s labor at less cost takes the place of 
man’s. Soon it is found that the child, more active than the 
mother, at less wages, can take her place. The result of all 
this is our labor problem. We have strikes, we have lock- 
outs. We have so-called war between capital and labor. 
We have all the various phases of this vexed and perilous 
question. These are the mere irritation on the surface. The 
disease lies deeper. 


The man above all others who is responsible for this con- 
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dition of things is the American statesman who has failed in 
his duty. Read every political platform and you will find 
absolute neglect of this all-important question. The Amer- 
ican public teacher has also failed in his duty in allowing 
this condition to exist and continue. 

IV. 

How can governmental supervision rectify the relations of 
labor and capital? I answer, by exercising in all co-opera- 
tive institutions that the government is responsible for creat- 
ing, such an oversight as will compel honesty between man 
and man and insure to every person in interest exact infor- 
mation as to corporation affairs, and not colored information 
furnished by designing officers for their personal advantage. 
Wherever power to create a co-operative institution under 
our laws is lodged, the same governmental power in creating 
should see to it that such a supervision is had by the govern- 
ment as to compel on the part of every officer of every corpo- 
ration, absolute honesty. 

In one class of co-operative institutions, that of finance or 
banking, we have had since the passage of the national bank- 
ing act such a governmental supervision as that which I rec- 
ommend over all corporations. The power in connection 
with this work is lodged in the office of the comptroller of the 
currency. When application is made for the organization of 
a bank under the law, the representative of the comptroller 
stands by at the point of birth and only issues the charter 
when the money at one hundred cents on a dollar is paid into 
the organization. No watered stock is ever possible. Again, 
during the whole history of the organization, he stands in 
supervision. The organization is constantly examined, a 
statement of its affairs from the officers is constantly required 
under oath, and this statement is verified by personal exami- 
nation by the officers of the government. The result is there 
is no watered national bank stock. There is no selling short 
or long, or gambling in national bank securities. Some years 
ago, I was told by the then comptroller of the currency that 
the stock of the national banks of the United States was held 
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in a majority of cases by persons owning two thousand dol- 
lars and less. What a contrast this presents to the position 
of the railroad and manufacturing companies of the United 
States. To-day you can travel upon all the different railroads 
in the United States and shake hands with every employe, 
and not be able to touch the hand of a man who has a dollar 
of money invested in the company for which he works. 
Between such employés and gambling, speculative, unscru- 
pulous owners there is a natural conflict that will not end 
speedily. 

The same rule will apply to manufacturing corporations in 
America. Had such governmental supervision as I suggest, 
existed at the time when the steam engine compelled the 
creation of co-operative institutions, and you should now 
visit all the workingmen in the factories you would not be 
able then to touch the hand of an employé who would not 
be a part owner in the corporation for which he works. 
Where should the accumulations of the workingman be in- 
vested in order that he may reap the greatest advantage from 
his savings? I answer, ‘‘In the company for which he 
works.’’ Under the corporation law of America, every cor- 
poration has a right to make its own by-laws, not in conflict 
with national or State laws. One of the first by-laws that 
would be made by a corporation organized with such a gov- 
ernmental supervision would be one that would make it the 
law of the organization that no man should work for it unless 
he was an owner in it, excepting such young men as took the 
place of old apprentices. Whenever an employé of such a 
company failed to do his full duty as a workingman, the com- 
pany would have the power to discharge him, and when he 
left the factory, he would carry with him a payment for the 
value of his stock as it stood that day in the books of the 
company, and the stock so parted with would be available to 
be taken up by a more industrious and more acceptable work- 
man. Every man in sucha factory would be interested in 
making the quality of the goods turned out such as would 
hold the trade for the company. The workingman being his 
own capitalist, the question of hours of labor would not 
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trouble him as now. The early effort in life on the part of a 
young man would be to save enough money to own a share in 
the company for which he worked. The effort to aid him in 
accomplishing this on the part of parents and friends would 
take the place of the co-operation given in times gone by to 
the apprentice seeking to learn his trade. Owning such a 
share, he could legally hold any office in the company. A 
direction would be given to his ambitions, and he would be 
well started on his career. Suppose that alongside of such a 
railroad or factory another company is started by a capitalist 
depending upon hired labor. It could not live in competition 
with the company where every toiler’s heart was in his work, 
and where the workingman was not only the laborer, but also 
one of the owners. 
V. 

America’s workingmen cry out to-day most earnestly to the 
law-making powers of the land, insisting that governmental 
supervision of all corporations shall be at once established, 
and that the smallest owner in any corporation shall be pro- 
tected in his ownership by the fullest knowledge of its affairs, 
and against watered or manipulated stock. The representa- 
tives of honest capital and the representatives of honest labor 
stand side by side pleading for and demanding this govern- 
mental supervision in the interest of the future, not only of 
our country, but of humanity. It is a fact that although for 
years the advantage of mechanical progress has been to the 
stock gambler and to the unscrupulous speculator, to-day 
honest capital is ninety per cent of the capital of the country. 
The gambling interest does not control more than ten per cent 
of our wealth. 

Give us this governmental supervision and such a wave of 
prosperity will come to America as has not been dreamed of 
by the human mind. Our railroad and other corporations 
will appeal for the development of the country to the ninety 
per cent honest capital in the place of, as now, depending 
upon the ten per cent gambling capital. 


In urging this upon my fellow countrymen, Iam not asking 
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them to try an untested experiment. The value of this gov- 
ernmental supervision and of its chief methods has been as- 
certained by practice. It has been subjected in connection 
with our national banks to a practical test of over thirty 
years. 

Most earnestly do we hope that the legislatures in the 
different States where boards of railroad commissioners now 
exist, will enlarge the duties of its boards so as to include 
under their care all corporations created by the State, and 
that they will add to the officers of the board a new one to be 
called the Comptroller of Commerce, with the same duties and 
powers in his field of service that the comptroller of the cur- 
rency now exercises in connection with the national banks. 
In any State where no such board exists, one ought to be 
created at the earliest possible moment. We would also urge 
upon Congress that it so amend the interstate commerce law 
as to give the commissioners authority over every corporation, 
the supervision of which is granted by the constitution to the 
national government ; Congress ought to create the national 
office of a Comptroller of Commerce with the same power over 
all corporations under the control of the interstate commerce 
commission that is exercised by the comptroller of currency 
over our financial corporations. <A joint meeting between the 
comptrollers of commerce from the different States and the 
national comptroller of commerce would enable them so to 
define their relationship to each other and their methods of 
co-operation that such a thing as watered stock or dishonest 
management undiscovered for any length of time would be 
impossible in the United States. When this condition is a 
fact, we will have solved not only the labor question, but also 
the greater question of making the workingman his own 
capitalist. 

WILLIAM O. MCDOWELL. 

New York City. 








THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


[AN article on the American Newspaper Press which mentions neither 
the Chicago, nor the St. Paul and Minneapolis, nor the New England 
newspapers, nor the best religious journals, is much like the play of 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Such an article has been published by 
the Nineteenth Century for July. The author has a very insufficient 
acquaintance with his topic and is often bitter and mean-spirited as 
well as fragmentary and superficial in his discussion. But the worst 
side of American journalism is fairly well satirized in his production 
and therefore we reproduce portions of it as a contribution to current 
reform. Americans are not governed by newspapers, but by news. 
They care less for editorial comment than Englishmen do and are ready 
to pay more for accurate and full intelligence of current events. Uni- 
versal education makes Americans almost universally a reading people. 
The advantages and disadvantages of such a constituency are evident. 
In order to secure a wide circulation, many American journals endeavor 
to satisfy the standards of taste of the multitude and strike too low. 
The people, however, especially the native-born, are superior to the 
average tone of the second-rate newspapers addressed to the largely 
foreign-born population of our chief cities. Several American religious 
weeklies, among which 7he /udependent easily holds the first rank, are 
not surpassed anywhere. ‘The illustrated monthlies of the United States 
are the best in the world.—EDs. ] 


A sort of newspaper whirl or tornado is what the Americans live in. 
From the moment you set foot on the soil of the Great Republic you 
feel the blowing of the gale. In New York, on your way to (say) Wall 
Street from the upper part of the town, towards ten o’clock on a bril- 
liant June morning, you pass before the open windows of countless 
‘‘offices’’? on the ground floor. Inside of them, a spectacle invariably 
and inevitably the same: in strange-shaped chairs, men lolling back 
with coats off, feet high above their heads, and faces buried in the 
columns of World, Herald, Sun, Tribune, Morning Journal, [ndepend- 
ent, Recorder, or Times. In the streets every second man reads and 
puffs as he goes; papers, cigars, and straw hats (broad ribboned and 
worn carelessly with backward tilt) are features all but universal. 

About five sets in the homeward up-town ebb, strongly as did the 
morning down-town flow. - And so huge is the consumption of printed 
sheets that the pavement or ‘‘side-walk ”’ is soon bestrewed with them, 
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as they fall idly from the hands, now uncaring, which a moment before 
had eagerly snatched them up. In the tramways, crowded as excess- 
ively, and by almost as ill-mannered a crew as a first-class English 
railway carriage on the morning of a great race, men stand holding on 
with one hand to leathern straps dependent from the roof, and read, 
read, read till the time comes for them to get out. In the rushing 
Elevated Railway, whose name the ingenious New Yorkers long ago 
whittled down to the single letter ‘‘L,’’ papers outnumber passengers. 
For what person, on alighting at one of the stations by the way, would 
be penurious enough to take his exhausted news-sheet with him? 

Before dinner, in the lobbies, smoking-rooms and billiard-rooms of all 
the great up-town hotels, papers are still to the fore. At dinner, papers 
possibly are not read, but at any rate their contents are made the subject 
of conversation. And in the evening, newsboys, shrilly vociferous with 
“Evening Telegram”’ and ‘‘Lat’st Edishun,”’ flock thickly about the 
theater entrances like moths round the brightness of a flame. 

With less than a quarter of London's population, New York maintains 
a considerably larger number of daily journals—their circulation vary- 
ing from ten thousand all the way up to three hundred thousand and 
more. After witnessing as above the shifting scenes of the New York 
newspaper carnival, diurnal and nocturnal, you are not surprised at 
this information. But leave New York and go to Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, or Cincinnati. On the very train that takes you there, the 
paper fever burns as furiously as ever. Trainboys, errant imps, pass 
incessantly—voice strident and stony glare—with insistent proclamation 
of peanuts, oranges, bananas, pop-corn, apples, reprints of pirated 
English fiction, red, white and green covered copies of Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly, and, finally, an incommensurable quantity and variety of 
papers. 

You arnve at your destination, not unthankful to be liberated from 
the ‘‘cars’’? and from the creatures which infest them. And at once 
you are in the thick of a new newspaper whirl fierce and insensate as 
before. Washington, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago seem paper- 
ridden as wildly as was New York. The paper-dance in all these great 
American cities is a thing fatal and inevitable like the Dance of Death 
in medizeval art. 

No American town of more than twenty thousand inhabitants—and 
how many there may be of these, statisticians only know—but keeps up 
its two or three or four important papers. The towns grow, and the pa- 
pers growapace. And then these papers build unto themselves enormous 
‘‘ offices,’? which become immediately the show-places of the whole sur- 
rounding State. ‘‘Seen our World building? .... Well, you should. 
I tell you it’s just about the biggest thing ever e-rected.’’ Being the 
biggest, it of course—more Americano—must be deemed likewise the 
beautifulest and best. 
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‘We have four hundred colleges in our country,” they will proclaim, 
under the influence, ever and again, of their strange childish supersti- 
tion to the effect that mere size, mere quantity, mere force must mean 
essential greatness. ‘‘ Four hundred colleges, no one knows how many 
schools, and newspapers and all sorts of other publications by the ten 
and twenty thousand.’’ But who—save perhaps a “‘ patriotic’? American 
citizen—can fail to perceive that it is not a question of newspapers, not 
a question of schools, not a question of colleges, but a question of 
national sentiment at large? The Americans have covered a great con- 
tinent, and whithersoever they have gone they have carried the printed 
letter with them. It isa ‘“‘big’’ thing, therefore, that they have done. 
But what if, up to the resent, they have done that big thing rather 
badly—done it-on essentially wrong lines? Exaggerating to the last 
extreme the two great weaknesses, the two great faults of the race 
whence originally they sprang, they have fostered the heavy appetite 
for mere material prosperity on the one haud, and the unenlightened 
contempt for most forins of true art on the other, into a growth still 
more portentious than in the mother-island—crude, conquering, coloniz- 
ing Carthage of the modern world. 

Strange fruits may be expected from this twin-rooted American tree. 
Already one such product is extant in the typical, symbolic, ‘‘ mam- 
moth’’ newspaper building, temple of Mammon and Tower of Babel in 
one, the coarse-grained husk which contains, for its still more coarse- 
grained kernel, the “ paper’’ that all the mechanical force and all the 
human toil and skill gathered up into a focus beneath the ‘‘ building’s ” 
iron roof go daily to prepare and to produce. What that ‘‘ paper’? is 
like we may now proceed more particularly to inquire. 

The United States are unlike England and France in this respect 
(besides a good many others), that they cannot be said to have a metro- 
politan newspaper press. The New York papers? They are the papers 
of New York—nothing more. ‘They can no more pretend to represent 
the country at large than can the Washington papers, or the Chicago 
papers, or the papers of Boston or San Francisco. The great Republic, 
inhabited now by sixty millions of people and with ample room in its 
broad bosom for hundreds of millions besides, is essentially the land of 
decentralization. 

On the whole, however, the New York newspapers may be regarded 
as the most interesting and typical, if only for the reason that New 
York is so much richer in associations and wider, deeper, and more vari- 
ous in its life than any other of the large American cities. 

After satirizing the //era/d and World, the author proceedsas follows : 

New York newspaper No. 4 on our little list bears the name of the 
New York Times. The New York Times has ten broad and closely 
printed pages, and its cost price is no more than three cents. Every 
single column of the reading matter on page one begins with a 
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‘‘headline.’? We are informed by means of seven ‘‘ heads” all in a 
row immediately underneath the paper’s own title that ‘‘ The Senators 
Hesitate,’’ that sorne one or somebody is ‘‘ United on Cleveland,”’ that 
there has been a ‘‘ Bad Blow for Ed. Murphy,”’ that ‘‘ Pattison Holds 
the Reins,’’ that news has been received of ‘‘Tokio’s Great Loss by 
Fire,’ that ‘‘ Wanser Has Been Elected Mayor,’’ and that ‘ ‘Everything 
Looks Like Harrison.’’ ‘‘Prince George to Visit Us,’’ ‘‘ The Whites 
Controlled It,’’ and ‘‘A Powder Mill Blow (s/c) to Atoms,” are other 
headings scattered here and there, after which we turn to page two and 
are apprised that ‘‘ Women Enjoy the Sports.”? What sports and what 
women it is, perhaps, not necessary to inquire. ‘‘Nine Itching Chil- 
dren’ is not at alla nice heading. Nor is it a nice article that follows. 

The 7%mes’ editorials appear in most respects superior to those of any 
other paper yet examined. They are at once longer and better written, 
and treat of subjects less trivial and unworthy of editorial note. Here 
it may be remarked that the New York Times, under the exceedingly 
able (albeit alien) editorship of Mr. L. J. Jennings, not very many years 
ago engaged single-handed in a conflict with the municipal tyranny of 
‘*Tammany Hall’? and struck down successively all the heads of the 
hydra, effecting thus the greatest feat yet recorded in American political 
journalism. It would, no doubt, appear invidious to dwell on the fact 
that the author of the exploit was an Englishman and not an American. 

One more typical New York journal remains to be examined, 7.e., the 
New York Tribune. Of it, fortunately, very little need be said that is 
not in its favor. The 7rzbune undoubtedly is the best of American 
journals. In general tone, tenor, and appearance it approaches an Eng- 
lish daily of the highest class. The eccentric, but gifted and ear- 
nest Horace Greeley conducted the 7rijune for many years with con- 
spicuous ability and success. His successor in the present generation 
has been Mr. Whitelaw Reid, late American Minister to Paris, who has 
now resumed the direction of the organ. With his remarkable gifts of 
tact, dexterity, and penetration, he has brought it to an even higher 
point than under the régime of Greeley. Personalities of the offensive 
American description are eschewed in the Vew York Tribune, save per- 
haps in the throes of some particularly violent political campaign. An 
excellent feature is the London correspondence of Mr. Smalley. 

Any analysis of the 77zbune’s contents would perforce be rather 
meayer, if only because the journal is distinguished by so few American 
peculiarities. In the matter of headlines, for example, it is most mod- 
erate and unobtrusive. Never more than two “ sub-heads,”’ in clear un- 
assuming type, and rarely more than one: the relief to the eye after a 
course of Heralds, Suns and IWorlds may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Advertisements are abundant, but decorous; editorials are 
editorials, and not mere squibs and snippets. Throughout, the ordinary 
decencies of cultivated thought and speech are observed. The New 
York Tribune is decidedly the white blackbird of American journalism. 
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The papers of New York are typical in so far as they represent the 
mould or moulds upon which most other American papers are modeled. 
But their prestige or power does not extend beyond the limits of New 
York City, or at most of New York State. With the enormous and ex- 
traordinary development of telegraphic communications from one end of 
the Union to the other, and with the establishment of News Agencies 
which distribute their information systematically to the four points of 
the compass, a paper in Sacramento obtains its exterior material—as 
distinguished, of course, from its local—almost at the same time asa 
paper in Washington, in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati or New 
York. The sole question for the provincial organ therefore is, How 
much of this outside matter need it give, or how much can it afford to 
give, to the more or less restricted circle of its readers? Through the 
channel of Press, News, and Telegraphic Agencies and Associations it 
has a vast general reservoir to draw upon, and draw it does according to 
its requirements. In America, vulgarly speaking, the whole telegraphic 
news of the world is always on tap. Just as you will find in the very 
smallest Western village a billiard table of newest metropolitan pattern 
if there be a billiard table at all, so will you find in Arizona Shriekers 
and Dacotah Graveyards telegrams from Europe of as fresh a date as 
any in the New York World or Sun. Were the Czar Alexander to be 
dynamited, or President Carnot suddenly proclaimed Emperor under 
the title of ‘Sadi I,” all America would become acquainted with 
the fact at almost exactly the same hour as Russia or as France. So 
perhaps that hideous jungle of telegraph poles studding American civil- 
ization from the Lakes to Texas and from the Sound to the Golden 
Gate, and—typically enough—with their coarse network of wires shut- 
ting out one’s view of the turquoise heavens overhead, are not without 
their uses after all. 


One would fain attempt some slight survey of the ensemble of this 
vast Americau press—this forest of Arenas, Clippers, Horseman's, New 
Orleans Picayunes, Pittsburg Dispatches, Troy Budgets, Waves, e tutti 
guanti. But one despairs. Out of the thousands and thousands of 
journals published daily or weekly in the States, the great majority 
present no essentially characteristic feature. The H/era/d-World-Sun- 
Times type described above is what might be called the type of the 
American newspaper proper: dealing mainly in news, universal, 
national and local, with a superabundance of mere reporting, whilst 
editorial statement or comment is reduced to the utmost briefness of 
‘‘pars’’ or ‘‘personalities.’’ But, needless to say, America contains 
many ‘‘organs’’ which live rather in virtue of some particular trait of 
their own, aud which present, therefore, a special interest to the 
observer. 


” 


One’s remarks concerning an organism or institution so vast, ram- 
bling, wild, inchoate, and Bceotian as is this extraordinary American 
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press must, perforce, be very much at hazard, and must be taken as 
they come. 

Special and trade journals, the world over, one is ever willing to be 
told about, even though one have no particular knowledge of the 
matters whereof they treat. It is always vaguely exciting to know that 
certain fellow-creatures are sufficiently exercised by the question of 
bees, or of roller-skating, or of archery, or of the fabrication of elder- 
berry wine, to have an organ entirely devoted to the subject. America 
is the great home of these journals of trades and fads and specialties. 
Somewhere or other in America you will find a paper representing every 
particular pursuit or interest which could be named, from polygamy to 
Polynesian metaphysics. In the States, the moment a man has an idea 
he “‘starts’’ a paper in order to advocate it. Such ‘organs ”’ are not, 
perhaps, particularly admirable, but at all events they may be regarded 
as enhancing the variety of life. 


So much is the American newspaper a mewspaper that it contains 
nothing whatever but news. No literature, no criticism, no description, 
and, as we have seen, hardly any adequate editorial comment. It may 
be well, therefore, in the hope of obtaining some relief, to advert now to 
the weekly paper, a distinct and particular species, whether appearing 
in its own right solely, or as a weekly edition of the big newsmongering 
dailies. If the latter, it will very likely run to some appalling number 
of pages: thirty, like the Herald; forty or more, like the 77r7bune; 
sixty, like several of the others. Throughout the States every greatly 
successful daily will have its weekly edition, which may certainly be 
considered as ‘‘coming’’ cheap to the reader for such an inordinate 
amount of matter. Quantity is supplied ; as for the question of quality, 
that had better not be entered into too minutely. The original ten- 
dency of these weeklies was towards something fondly imagined in the 
States to be literature. The ultimate result is simply a sort of medley 
or miscellany, a hodge-podge of rubbish raked up from every heap. The 
great object has been to get together as much and as varied matter as 
possible, in order to cover the greatest possible extent of space. One 
finds everything in these Sunday editions: a whole tale, such as ‘‘Japhet 
in Search of a Father ;’’ correspondences from different capitals of the 
United States and the world; /face/ie in huge, indigestible doses ; 
special articles (save the mark!) upon every variety of subject ; reports 
of games and sports in the wildest and rankest profusion: and what not 
else and more ! 


In passing I may remark that even the Suuday edition of the World 
is outdone by such a publication as the weekly /olice Gazette. The 
demand for this paper is such that, as I can well remember Mr. Bret 
Harte remarking to me one afternoon on the Boulevard des Italiens 
some twelve or fifteen years ago, it is probably read by a greater number 
of people than any other journal in the United States. Mr. Stevenson 
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in one of his books describes a bar-room, on the outskirts of civilized 

habitation, where the only two things to read were a very ancient copy 

of one of Ouida’s novels and the very latest number of the New York 
olice Gazette. 

Of course every American weekly is not a Police Gazette or a Sunday 
World. There is in New York a literary organ named the Nation, 
rather heavy perhaps in tone and colorless as to contents, but dignified, 
sound, and packed closely with the expression of varied thought and 
culture. It would be ludicrous, though, and suggestive, to compare the 
number of readers of the Police Gazette with the number of readers of 
the Vation. 

Another critical and literary organ is the Crvi/ic. With these two 
journals the list of literary publications in the States is exhausted, or 
very nearly. 

Distinctly the States are not as yet a literary nation. One of the 
most noticeable features in the wilderness of printed matter which 
crops up daily throughout the country is the absence of anything like 
literary thought or writing. To the best of my belief there has never 
been in America any greatly influential and representative literary 
organ. In every land under the sun, no doubt, there will be found 
somewhere or other the saving handful of just men. In America, dur- 
ing the middle years of the century, this stzall proportion of shining 
lights among the darkness, this tiny pinch of salt whereby the mass was 
leavened, was represented by Ralph Waldo Emerson and his Concord 
compeers and disciples. 

3ut has this little American school of plain living and high thinking 
ever set its mark upon even the corner or margin of the American press 
at large? One is reluctantly inclined to doubt it when one looks 
through these hundreds and thousands of daily, weekly, and other pub- 
lications, each more than the other trivial, vulgar, ignorant, braggart, 
and void of everything which constitutes true sense or thought. Not 
even one halfpenny-worth of the American bread of life to this intoler- 
able deal of rancid and nauseous Yankee sack ! 


Then with regard to the side-issue of theatrical criticism, which, 
however, is not disconnected with the degree of artistic civilization in a 
country. By the English press in general the subject of theatricals is 
‘‘handled ’’ decorously, if rather densely anddully. Inthe French press 
small masterpieces of criticism, in certain cases almost good enough to 
live, are called forth weekly and daily by the performances at the prin- 
cipal theaters. In America, speaking generally, only the most unlet- 
tered stuff is written about players and plays. The chief object seems 
to be to call ladies, like Lord Salisbury, by their family name fou 
court; as ‘‘ Bernhardt,’’ ‘‘ Anderson,”’ ‘‘ Kendall.’’? Theatrical journals, 
mostly weekly, abound ; in particular the Dramatic Mirror, Dramatic 
News and Dramatic Times. They abound and flourish—rankly. But 
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why cavil at their foibles? The players are pleased, the public is 
pleased, and of course the proprietors also. Than this, what more 
could be desired ? 

Sporting journals in America are much to the fore, and on the whole 
are good representatives of their class. Zhe Spirit of the Times, the 
Clipper, the Horseman, Forest and Stream, and others may be men- 
tioned. 

A word of particular praise must be uttered regarding some of the 
illustrated weeklies. Harper's Weekly, though rather insipid, is decent, 
almost dignified. /yvank Leslie's Weekly is vulgar, and consequently 
pre-eminently successful. The ‘“‘ colored comics,’’ Puck and /udge, are 
of more recent foundation. There is about these newcomers a touch of 
German humor not unwelcome ; for the experience and reflection of a 
lifetime tend to convince one that of all national ‘ humors,’’ the Ameri- 
can variety is most to be dreaded. Mr. Henry James was perhaps 
unduly optimistic when he remarked a little while ago that ‘‘a fondness 
for American humor is not necessarily a bar to future intellectual 
development.’? And: “American humor is a national calamity’? was 
the dictum of Matthew Arnold. 

In this brief excursion through the fields of American political, com- 
mercial, literary, sporting, dramatic, illustrated, humorous, and satirical 
journalism, one not uninteresting name, I perceive, has been omitted— 
that of the Hlome Journal of New York. This is a favorite organ of 
society and literature founded forty or fifty years ago by the poet and 
essayist, N. P. Willis, and now conducted by Mr. Morris Phillips most 
carefully and unassumingly on sound and pleasant lines. The H/ome 
Journal has for motto : ‘‘We should do our utmost to encourage the 
beautiful, for the useful encourages itself.’’ Would that the same could 
be adopted and applied by the nation ! 

If one seek by way of conclusion to disengage the more general dis- 
tinctive traits of the American press, one cannot fail to discern divers 
points that differentiate it from the other newspaper presses of the 
world. Thus the American press was the first to develop what it calls 
‘‘enterprise ’’ in the daily pursuit and publication of what it describes as 
“news.’’ About the time of the American Civil War, when in all parts 
of the country feeling ran so high and excitement was on tiptoe from 
moment to moment, the daily papers executed positive /ours de_force in 
the way of providing early and abundant information concerning all the 
important engagements whereon the country’s fate depended as did 
Damocles’ sword from its doubtful thread. Reporters, by special order 
of the journals they represented, spent money, time, energy, and even 
blood in the ceaseless, untiring effort to—as they themselves would have 
expressed it—“ get there every time.’’ ‘‘Get there’’ they did, and it can- 
not be denied that the knack or habit of ‘‘ getting there’ is an American 
characteristic. A great deal of bold and admirable war reporting has 
been accomplished by representatives of the British press since the days 
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to which I refer. But the fact should be borne in mind that America, in 
this respect, distinctly showed the rest of the world the way. Money is 
never an object with the American newspaper proprietors when it is a 
question of gratifying what they feel to bea prevailing desire or taste 
among their readers. And this makes it all the more to be regretted 
that the desires and tastes of American readers in general should be 
what they evidently are. 

The American press likewise first introduced and developed the 
present system of world-wide telegraphic communications. Here again 
the English press—to say nothing of any other—has merely followed in 
the American wake. There is, after all, something rather imposing in 
the reflection that the death of Mr. Gladstone, for example, would be 
known very nearly as soon and with almost as full details in Los Angeles, 
California, as in London or in Leeds. 

In the matter of editorial authority and tone, the American press 
might, however, with all benefit sit long and humbly at the feet of the 
English or even the French. Barring a very few exceptions in the 
whole American press there is no editorial writing at all. The descrip- 
tion of the most trivial metropolitan event would be more to the taste of 
the average American reader than the most chastened and lofty ‘‘ leader ”’ 
ever penned. The chevi/le ouvriére or lynchpin of every “ live’? Ameri- 
can newspaper is the reporter who was, no doubt, the first to sow and 
gather that exquisite flower of Trans-atlantic ‘“‘humor,’’ which, among 
a million other similar blooms, can blossom into the words ‘‘ Jerked to 
Jesus,’’ printed in huge letters at the top of a column devoted to a mur- 
derer’s execution. 

The American press is not artistic, not literary, not didactic, not even 
political, save in the sense of partisanship according to personal interest. 
If it may justly be qualified as ‘‘ national,” then nothing remains but 
to present one’s compliments of condolence to the nation. As for its 
more particular tendencies and characteristics, it is restless, feverish, 
mutable, unsettled, unbalanced, and unformed. Its example is not 
only bad, but contagious ; for, as all who run may read, of late years, in 
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no inconsiderable degree, European newspaper presses have become 
infected thereby. But to be hidebound is a worse state still for any press 
than to be American. Where there exists so much of fluctuation, there 
is at least some cause to hope for favorable change. ‘‘ L’homme absurde 
est celui qui ne change jamais,’’ and yet more absurd the paper. 

‘‘Let us keep our minds open’’ has long been the advice of sages. 
‘‘ Let us keep our papers open ’’ is a no less desirable principle—in some 
countries more honored in the breach than the observance. The unde- 
niable ‘‘openness’’ of American sheets constitutes, perhaps, the only 
truly hopeful element to be discovered in a newspaper press that in 
other respects is rather a portent than a subject for just boast. 
EDWARD DELILLE. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 
FLITTING WINGS. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


AT THE 226TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEB. 


TuNE—FPilot. 
Bird that seeks a sunnier sky, 
On thy heart thy wings rely : 
Over land and over sea, 
God His promise keeps with thee ; 
Never faithless, nature brings 
Fitting climes to flitting wings. 
Soul that fears God’s judgment bar, 
Truth thy instincts see afar. 
So has feared each balanced soul, 
Since the orb began to roll. 
Souls are God’s work. We shall see 
Judgment in Eternity. 


Doom looks through the door of death. 
Evermore thy Conscience saith : 

I am, God is, and in this 

Double truth is woe or bliss. 

‘Thou from God canst never flee, 
Friend or foe of His must be. 


Breath of God enkindles man, 
Instincts match their Maker’s plan ; 
Wing to air He mates aright, 
Inborn faith to fadeless light. 
While we live, or when we die, 

God in man can speak no lie. 


Southward speed, through storm and calm, 


Out of snows to groves of balm : 
Wing my soul, thy certain flight, 
Through the noontide and the night ; 
Over land and over sea, 

God His promise keeps with thee. 


JOSEPH COOK. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1892. 
PRELUDE IV. 
RUMSELLING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


AN audience of extraordinary size and quality filled Tremont Temple 
at Mr. Cook’s 228th Boston Monday Lecture. The Rev. D. O. Mears, 
D. D., of Worcester, presided and offered prayer. After the prelude on 
Rumselling at the World’s Fair, a memorial against liquor-selling and 
for Sunday closing at the Columbian Exposition was indorsed by the 
audience by an impressive rising vote and forwarded to the National 
Commissioners of the Fair. The lecture, which was received with many 
expressions of approval, was on Facts and Fancies of the Higher Criti- 
cism. 


Sprinkling the thronged sidewalks in front of his den with 
whisky, as a means of obtaining customers, is the London 
rumseller’s latest infernality. The fumes of the brain poison 
rise in the nostrils of the crowd and draw unwary youth and 
the man or woman of diseased nerves into the Satanic snares. 
There is to be opened in Chicago, in 1893, a national and 
international highway. Millions are to throng it. And now 
the Goddess of American liberty, she whom some of us revere 
above words, she for whom many of our fathers died, and the 
light of whose brow is the hope of the world, is expected to 
sprinkle that sidewalk of cosmopolitan concourse with whisky, 
that the ascending fumes may lure victims into the dens of 
Chicago’s accursed saloon gangs. The local directory of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago has deliberately voted that the god- 
dess shall do this sprinkling. The best part of the American 
people recoil with horror at the proposal of such wickedness 
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and degradation. If I were a cartoonist, I should like to 
prepare a picture representing the goddess herself repelling this 
infamy with indignation hot as the thunderbolts of Olympus. 

It is proposed, however, to bandage her eyes. Newspapers 
which push their advertising business seven days in the week, 
are expected to assist in this operation, and to induce her to 
sprinkle the sidewalks with whisky seven days in each week. 
Sunday opening of the World’s Fair, which nearly all Sun- 
day newspapers are clamoring for, means not only the grind- 
ing of the faces of the poor, by a most dangerous attack on 
their privileges in the national rest day, but, also, if the vote 
of the directory is carried out, the poisoning of the public 
conscience, by Sunday as well as week-day liquor-selling, 
under national auspices. The goddess is to be told, however, 
that she must be above narrow sectarian prejudices. 

At the Philadelphia World’s Fair the gates were closed on 
Sunday and liquor selling was forbidden on the grounds. 
3ut the goddess will be urged to forget and reverse her own 
precedents. She will be assured that highly fashionable 
foreign custom is to be imitated and that restaurants must be 
opened, with the privilege of selling intoxicating liquors, if 
our foreign guests are to be satisfied with their reception. 
She will be informed that Sunday closing will look Puritan- 
ical and Pharisaical to many who come from central Europe 
and Asia and the islands of the sea. She will be warned that 
the expenses of the Fair must be met, and that there is money 
in the privilege of liquor-selling as well as in Sunday opening. 
It is not difficult to imagine a cartoon representing the god- 
dess as tearing these flimsy bandages from her eyes. 


Bi. 


The foremost Christian republic of all time is threatened 
with the double disgrace of Sunday opening and seven days’ 
liquor selling every week in connection with the Columbian 
World’s Exhibition. 

Let us look first at the evil and next at the remedy. Why 
is any rumselling under national auspices at the World’s Fair 
to be resisted ? 
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1. Rumselling under national auspices at the World’s 
Fair is an insult to the schools of the land. Thirty-five 
States now require that children shall be educated in the 
latest truths of science in regard to alcohol and other nar- 
cotics. The best of the authorized text books in these schools 
teach total abstinence. Unless the laws for scientific instruc- 
tion are obeyed, certain penalties fall upon school committees 
in all but nine States of the Union. 

The national government has similar laws in regard to all 
the schools under its charge. The rule of compulsory scien- 
tific temperance instruction now covers all our territories and 
the District of Columbia, and the naval Academy at Annap- 
olis and the Military School at West Point. It is violent 
and absurd self-contradiction for the government to insist on 
scientific temperance instruction in all the institutions under 
its care and yet to open a rumshop at Chicago. It is bold 
defiance of the principles now imbedded in national legisla- 
tion to give the funds of the general government and the 
sanction of its great and good name to the support of whisky 
saloons. When all but a few States of the Republic have 
passed compulsory temperance education laws, and several 
States have made the liquor traffic an outlaw, it is audacious 
assumption of power on the part of our representatives in 
Washington to sanction rumselling under national auspices at 
Chicago. [Applause.] 

2. National rumselling at the World's Fair is an insult to 
the churches of the land. Almost all the Prostestant denom- 
inations now exclude rumsellers from church membership. 
The heroic utterance of the Methodist Church has become a 
watchword of reform : ‘‘ The liquor traffic can never be legal- 
ized without sin.’’ The Presbyterian Church admits no rum- 
seller to membership. So far as I know, the Baptist and 
Congregational churches follow the same rule. More and 
more stern advice is being given every year to rumsellers by 
Roman Catholic prelates. To say nothing of the intelligence 
and the virtue of church members, it is certain that the 
friends of the churches represent the larger part of the prop- 
erty of the land. The most cherished and sacred convictions 
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of the religious portion of our population are ruthlessly in- 
vaded by the proposal to make the government responsible for 
an international rumshop. [Applause. } 

3. Rumselling at the World’s Fair under national auspices 
is an insult and a menace to every home in the land. If the 
voice of womanhood could be heard on this subject, the God- 
dess of Liberty would need no other defenders than the 
sisters and the mothers, many of them widows and orphans, 
whose dearest interests are imperiled by every instance of the 
truckling subserviency of politicians to the whisky rings, 
[ Applause. ] 

4. Rumselling at the World’s Fair is an insult to working- 
men whose greatest enemy is the saloon. [Applause.] Let 
Mr. Powderly be called on, let the sound heads in the labor 
unions of the land, let the chief representatives of honest toil 
speak out, and it will be found that the demand for rumsell- 
ing, as well as for Sunday opening, comes from the whisky 
rings, and not from workingmen. In Europe the working- 
men have resisted again and again the driving of the thin end 
of the wedge of Sabbath desecration. They have declined 
to assist in the opening of great museums and art galleries on 
Sundays because they were convinced that these invasions of 
the rest day were being pushed by those whose interests were 
chiefly concerned in the fleecing of the poor. Sunday clos- 
ing means, for the liquor traffic, a loss of about a third of its 
profits; and therefore, of course, the liquor traffic tramples 
on the Sunday laws, and, in so doing, opposes the dearest 
interests of the whole immense class of the toiling poor. 

5. Rumselling at the World’s Fair under national auspices 
is an insult to all who ask for purity in municipal govern- 
ment and who would diminish the power of the whisky rings 
in controlling politics. Municipal misrule under the whisky 
rings is breaking down the Sunday laws of great cities, and, 
indeed, all other laws that oppose the liquor traffic. The 
audacities of the whisky rings are now rising to the point 
of undisputed infamy. In New York State laws against the 
liquor traffic are so poorly executed to-day that almost no re- 
straint is felt by the rumseller, but the whisky rings are ask- 
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ing for the abolition of every kind of restriction. They ask 
also for the legalization of gambling hells. They have act- 
ually begun a legislative movement in favor of the legalization 
of brothels. It is very well known that in great cities the legali- 
zation of the gilded saloon means practically the legalization of 
the gambling hell and of the brothel. These three monsters 
are the trinity of infamy which makes up the chief horror and 
mischief of the whisky rings. Giving rumselling national sanc- 
tion in the World’s Fair is only to add prestige to a gang of 
corruptionists who are now the chief portent of evil in the 
political and social horizon of our greattowns. Dr. Parkhurst, 
of New York, lately characterized the officials of the govern- 
ment of that city as a thievish, rumsoaked, libidinous lot. A 
majority of the population of the United States will be in 
cities after about 1920. We are in danger of falling into 
political bondage to a traffic which has more money behind it 
than slavery ever had. Moral indignation against slavery 
rose slowly, but became a dominant national force after slavery 
fired on Fort Sumter. The attempt of the whisky rings to 
capture the World’s Fair and secure Sunday opening, is firing 
on Fort Sumter, and ought to rouse a moral indignation cor- 
responding to its audacity. [Prolonged applause. | 

6. Rumselling at the World’s Fair insults millions of peti- 
tioners against the disgrace. It is futile to pretend that the 
conscience and intelligence of the nation are not roused on 
this matter. Thousands and tens of thousands of petitions 
against Sunday opening have been sent to the local directory 
at Chicago, but most of them have been pigeon-holed. Some 
of the noblest and wealthiest religious bodies in the land, the 
churches of East and West and North and South, are petition- 
ing against rumselling and Sunday opening, but the local 
directory at Chicago is so mercenary and so little se1sitive 
concerning the national shame that a single petition on the 
side of the rumsellers and the enemies of the poor man’s rest 
day seems to weigh more with them than hundreds of petitions 
on the other side. 

7. The magnitude of the evils of rumselling at Chicago 
under national auspices is to be seen with adequate vividness 
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only in presence of the full dignity of the World’s Fair itself, 
as a historical memorial and as an international manifestation 
of modern public sentiment. Recall what has occurred since 
the prow of the ship of Columbus cast its shadows on the 
waves of the Atlantic under sun and moon 4oo years ago. A 
continent has been opened, not only to liberty, but to religion 
and the arts and sciences, and espécially to the oppressed and 
the poor. Plymouth Rock, Lexington, Gettysburg, Washing- 
ton’s tomb and Lincoln’s are parts of the majestic retrospect. 
Are we to go up from Plymouth Rock to a celebration in- 
tended to express national gratitude for the progress of civili- 
zation, and then, on that occasion, and as an exhibition of 
that progress, open a national rumshop? Up from Gettys- 
burg are we to go to a national saloon? Up from Lexington 
aud Bunker Hill, to a national rumseller’s den? Up from 
Washington’s tomb and Lincoln's, to a national drunkard 
factory? There are many things which the average American 
loves more than money, and one thing, it is to be hoped, is 
national honor. [Applause. ] 

It is not to be expected that Sunday journals will assist 
in securing the observance of national precedent in Sunday 
closing of the World’s Fair. All trades that are allowed to 
trample on our priceless national rest day, and undermine 
reverence for the religious use of one day in seven, are 
enemies of the workingman and obstacles to that higher moral 
education of the people which is indispensable to the success 
of free government. All such trades, however, sympathize 
with, and usually aid each other. If the huge advertising 
sheet, spiced with sensational reading matter, may make 
Sunday its chief day of gain, why may not the dramshops do 
so? If I were a liquor-seller I should say that I have a right 
to push my business on Sunday, as long as advertising sheets 
have a right to push theirs. This is what many rumsellers 
actually do say. A pagan press makes a pagan people. 
[ Applause. ] 

Itl. 
What is the remedy for all these mischiefs ? 
1. Wecan petition the national commissioners to reverse 
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the decision of the local directory of the World’s Fair. [Ap- 
plause.]| These commissioners have full authority, by act of 
Congress, to control the management of the Columbian Ex- 
position. With this body, therefore, rests the final decision, 
not yet given, whether or not intoxicating liquors shall be 
sold upon the Exposition grounds. Every state and territory 
is represented on this commission. As all the temperance 
journals in the land have been saying for several weeks, the 
friends of temperance throughout the country should at once 
communicate with the commissioners of their own states and 
remonstrate against the proposed concessions to the liquor 
sellers, and urge them to labor and vote against all liquor 
selling in connection with the Exposition. Here are the 
names of the commissioners for the New England States: 
Maine 





Augustus R. Bixby, Skowhegan; William G. 
Davis, Portland. 

New Hampshire—Walter Aiken, Franklin; Charles D. 
McDuffy, Manchester. 

Vermont-—Henry M. McIntyre, West Randolph ; Bradley B. 
Smalley, Burlington. 


Connecticut—Leverett Brainerd, Hartford; Thomas M. 
Waller, New London. 


Rhode Island—Lyman B. Goff, Pawtucket; Gardner C. 
Sims, Providence. 

Massachusetts—Francis W. Breed, Lynn; Thomas E. 
Procter, Boston. 


The commissioners for New York are John Boyd Thacher 
and Chauncey M. Depew. 


This audience, at the close of this address, will be asked to 
vote upon the following memorial to be sent to the Massachu- 
setts members of the commission : 


‘* Your memorialists, citizens of Massachusetts, would greatly deplore 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in the buildings or upon the grounds of 
the Exposition, committed by act of Congress to your care and control, 
as fraught with much evil to the visitors tothe Exposition and to the 
general public, and injurious to the Exposition itself, as a dishonor to 
our country and a disgraceful example to visitors from foreign countries. 
And we respectfully, but most earnestly, ask that, by the exercise of the 
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authority vested in you, you will strictly prohibit all dispensing of in- 
toxicating liquors, by sale or otherwise, in connection with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition.”’ 


[Prolonged applause. ] 


2. Wecan unmask the enemy. It will be pretended that 
only restaurants are to be opened, but it is certain that these 
are to have what are ordinarily known as saloon attachments. 
My authority for this assertion is official. Benjamin Butter- 
worth, secretary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, exec- 
utive department, writes as follows from Chicago, January 25, 
18y2, to J. N. Stearns, Esq., editor of the National Temper- 


ance Advocate, who has forwarded the letter to me for use of 
this occassion : 


I am in receipt of your letter asking whether it is true that concessions 
have been granted to sell intoxicating liquor upon the grounds of the 
Exposition. In answer, I would say that privileges have been granted 
to conduct restaurants, that is, eating houses, and those undertaking to 
supply meals are permitted to serve ale, wine or beer, etc., with meals 
as customers may order, as is usual at hotels and restaurants. Of 
course, these privileges are paid for by those to whom they are granted. 

With great respect, I am 
Yours very truly, 
BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, 
Secretary. 

The phrase, ‘‘etc,’’ in this letter, undoubtedly does not 
mean birch beer or soda or ginger pop! [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Dr. Herrick Johnson of Chicago, who has done more than 
any other one man to organize public sentiment against the 
national disgrace of Sunday opening and Sunday liquor 
selling at the World’s Fair, writes to me: ‘‘ We are deeply 
concerned about this Sunday opening, and seven days’ liquor 
selling in connection with the Columbian Exposition. We 
must prevent that double disgrace. We are doing in Chicago 
what seems desirable, but the general apathy is appalling. 
This proposal to allow liquor selling within the Fair grounds 
has not yet stirred a ripple of protest. The situation is 
critical. It is no time to mince matters, and insolent indif- 
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ference to millions of petitioners must be rebuked with intense 
energy of righteous indignation.’’ Dr. Noble of Chicago, 
who has the great qualities of both preacher and statesman, 
and Dr. Barrows, himself the distinguished head of the com- 
mittee in charge of the moral and religious congresses to be 
held at the World’s Fair, write to me in the same vein. It is 
preposterous to pretend, as some of the Sunday journals do, 
that no alarming concession has been made to the whisky 
rings by the local directory. The silly claim that the wants 
of visitors in regard to intoxicating drinks cannot be supplied 
in Chicago, with its 6,000 saloons open seven days of the 
week, without opening saloons under the auspices of the 
World’s Fair will be made, and is made, but is too ridiculous 
to deserve reply. ‘There will be liquor enough sold in Chicago 
to float a schooner or a royal George, and no serious man 
supposes that the directory has any other reason for engaging 
in the liquor traffic than the money it believes there is in it. 

3. Wecan promote the passage of Representative Lodge’s 
bill, now before Congress, demanding that national funds 
shall not be given to support any enterprise involving Sunday 
opening. [Applause.] I should be willing to have the bill 
provide that national aid shall never be given to enterprises 
that include liquor selling under national auspices. [Ap- 
plause. | 

4. Wecan petition the national commissioners for Sunday 
closing. It is very important that not only the local directory 
but the national commissioners should hear from the people 
in every state on Sunday closing, as well as against rum-sell- 
ing at the World’s Fair. [Applause. ] 

5. We can stir up the pulpits, platforms and newspapers 
nearest us to speak out on the right side in support of the 
interests of the people in these high matters of national con- 
cern. 

6. Wecan help on a great national convention which is 
already proposed for next September at Chicago, to include 
representatives of both the Protestant and the Catholic relig- 
ious bodies and workingmen’s organizations, to protest against 
both Sunday opening and rum-selling at the World's Fair. 
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Many of the best speakers of the land ought to be heard on 
this occasion, and the essays and speeches would make a 
volume of permanent interest. 


- 


7. We can support Massachusetts and New York and 
other States that have resolved not to uncover their exhibits 
on the Lord’s day, whatever other States may do. [Loud ap- 
plause.] There are many religious and temperance societies 
who doubt whether they can consistently be represented in the 
exhibition at all if rum-selling is conducted under national 
auspices at Chicago. Certainly such societies ought to take 
no part in it without protest. 

8. We can organize ourselves, not for the present occasion 
only, but for a crowded and hazardous future, as friends of 
public morality, irrespective of political affiliations, into anti- 
saloon leagues, the formation of which at the present moment 
is the rising star of hope on the Massachusetts horizon of New 
England. Allow me to cite, as a watchword, the fundamental 
provisions of the new and growing order : 


We, legal voters of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, whose 
names are hereto affixed, unite in the formation of an anti-saloon 
league for the purpose of securing the suppression of the liquor traffic 
throughout this commonwealth. To this end we hereby solemuly 
declare 

1. That we owe primary allegiance to God and humanity, to our 
country, to the commonwealth, and we will make our political action 
conform to these higher claims. 

2. That we will always aim to give our vote, in caucuses and at the 
polls, for candidates to serve as officers of the commonwealth who are 


known to be, and who have avowed themselves to be, opponents of the 
saloon. 


3. That reserving the right to entertain individually our political 
preferences, we hold ourselves free from the domination of the liquor 
power in our exercise of the elective franchise. [Applause. ] 


Who are the men audacious enough to initiate this move- 
ment? Here are some of the honored names of the earliest 
members of the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League: Rev. D. 
O. Mears, D. D., Worcester, president; Rev. Hugh Mont- 
gomery, Woburn, secretary and treasurer; Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, D. D., editor Congregationalist ; Rev. Charles Parkhurst, 
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D. D., editor Zzon’s Herald; Rev. George Horr, Jr., D. D., 
editor Watchman ; Rev. George H. Emerson, editor Christian 
Leader ; Rev. F. C. Foster, D. D., assistant editor Watchman ; 
Charles F. Washburn ; Hon. Alden Speare; Wm. H. Ward; 
Griffin Place; Everett O. Fisk; George E. Atwood; Hon. 
Frederick Fosdick ; Horatio B. Lincoln ; Samuel B. Capen ; 
Rufus F. Greeley; Rev. J. B. Dunn, D. D., editor Boston 
Traveller; Joseph Cook, editor Our Day; Rev. G. C. Lorimer, 
D. D.; Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D. D.; Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D.; 
Rev. William R. Clark ; Rev. E. H. Capen, D. D.; Prof. L. 
T. Townsend, D. D.; Rev. Charles Woodworth ; Rev. W. F. 
Warren, D. D.; Rev. Alexander Blackburn; Rev. M. M. G. 
Dana, D. D.; Rev. L. G. Bates, D. D.; Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
D. D.; Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D.; Rev. J. W. Lindsay, D. D.; 
Rev. George S. Chadbourne, D. D.; Rev. George H. Mans- 
field ; Rev. Arthur Little, D. D.; Rev. Father P. A. McKenna ; 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton; Rev. George A. Tewksbury ; Rev. 
B. H. Burkeley ; Hon. B. B. Johnson; R. F. Raymond, Esq., 
R. T. Buck ; Colonel Edward H. Haskell; Edward H. Dunn; 
O. W. Norcross ; George Wright; Henry F. Smith. 

(Several names received with applause.) 

All religious denominations are represented in this league. 
It is the instrument of no political organization or partisan 
purpose. Its aims are all such that they can be championed 
in the religious press and even in the pulpit. This move- 
ment hopes soon to control by moral appeal 50,000 or 75,000 
votes in Massachusetts alone. 

Let us have leagues of this type organized from sea to sea, 
and no political party, no whisky gang, no Sunday news- 
paper press, will dare to resist the best sentiment of the 
American people. [Applause.] 

IV. 

No amount of assistance or education or peril will give 
a jelly fish a backbone. [Laughter and applause.] It was 
said with all confidence by timid and dainty people, a few 
years ago, that slavery, which had existed in the world for 


ages, was here to stay. But the timid and the dainty were 
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mistaken. We hear yet in certain quarters that Mormonism 
has come to stay. But Mormonism has seen the dawn of its 
day of doom. 

The Louisiana lottery, a national scourge, many have 
affirmed, has come to stay, but the Devil Fish of the Gulf, 
pierced by the fatal weapons of the National Supreme Court, 
is in the agonies of retreat or dissolution. [Applause.] Sun- 
day saloons and week-day saloons, we are told, have come to 
stay. Both will disappear in God’s good time. [Prolonged 
applause. | 

This is Washington’s birthday. [Applause.] On tens of 
thousands of schoolhouses throughout the land the American 
flag is now floating. The stars on that banner must not be 
dimmed by the double disgrace of Sunday opening and na- 
tional rum-selling at the World’s Fair. [Applause.] The 
stripes on our ensign represent the beams of the morning, 
and these must not be obscured by the fumes of the slums that 
can dominate only to disgrace us. [Prolonged applause. ] 
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INDIKA : THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE OF INDIA AND CEYLON. By 
John F. Hurst, D. D., LL.D. New York: Harper Brothers. 1891. 
Svo., pp. 794. 

Bishop Hurst is a true successor of Magasthenes. The title of his 
book is the same with that of the famous work written on India by this 
Greek traveler soon after the times of Alexander. There is no other 
single work in English that summarizes as attractively as does this 
stately volume the chief points of interest concerning the land of the 
Ganges. American political and religious sagacity dominates in the 
choice and discussion of topics. The book contains no uninteresting 
page. The author’s personal experience in travel is not made unduly 
prominent, but is used as a thread to connect the various topics natu- 
rally arising as he passes from city to city. Bishop Hurst is particularly 
felicitous in his combination of descriptions of scenery with discussions 
concerning the history, politics, social life, industries, races and religions 
of the land. We have found especially remunerative what he says of 
the government of India, the feudal States, the wild tribes, the Parsees, 
the Sepoy Mutiny, the Universities, Protestant missions, native litera- 
ture, and results of English rule in the past and present. The poverty 
of India he explains largely by the devastating wars that passed over it 
so frequently before English rule began, the tyrannical taxation of the 
people, the secretion of treasure by all the leading governmental 
families, and the failure to introduce improved machinery in agriculture 
and manufactures. He has great respect for the native intellectual 
capacities of the Hindus, and for the general devoutness of soul exhib- 
ited in their whole history. The various theistic and reformatory 
societies, of which Keshub Chunder Sen’s Brahmo Somaj was the best, 
he thinks are likely to do more good than harm in the great transitional 
period through which the three hundred millions of India are passing. 
These organizations, as he believes, are destined to be spe-dily super- 
seded by the progress of Christian institutions. He is not at all dazzled 
by Buddhism. The light of Asia he regards as twilight. He calls 
earnestly for a wider distribution of Christian literature. The dispro- 
portion between the circulation of books and the needs of the people 
he represents as still most alarming. ‘‘The passion for reading,’’ he 
says, ‘‘has struck every part of India. It is the universal mania. The 
people will have books and newspapers. It is for the Western Christian 
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world to say what kind of reading it shall be. It is a matter of grave 
regret that not one of the leading missionary societies of either Europe 
or America seems to appreciate sufficiently the stupendous power of the 
press and its incalculable possibilities in either India or any other great 
Eastern mission field’’ (p. 621). Incisive and broad as this indictment 
is, the writer of the present notice, after much travel in India and Japan, 
is constrained to indorse it without qualification. The maps and 
illustrations in this volume are of unequal merit, but most of them are 
in the best style of the Harpers’ for works of this class. On the whole 
we commend the volume not only as popular and timely, but also as 
comprehensive, accurate and scholarly, and as an important contribution 
to the current history of cosmopolitan reform. 


THE SABBATH FOR MAN. A study of the origin, obligation, history, 
advantages and present state of Sabbath observance with special 
reference to the rights of workingmen based on Scripture, literature, 
and especially on asymposium of correspondence with persons of all 
nations and denominations. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, author of “The Civil Sabbath,”’ 
12mo., pp. 672. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 1892. 


etc. 


This book is a cyclopedia on the Sabbath question. It is by far the 
most helpful volume we have ever read on the subject. In the seven 
years since the work was first issued so much has been said and done for 
the Sabbath and against it, that it has seemed desirable to make exten- 
sive additions, nearly one hundred pages, to this practical hand-book of 
Sabbath Reform in order to bring it down to date. Attention is called 
to the new matter on pages 9-II, 566-586, 625-656, 33, 82, 96-95, 111, 
247, 266-7, 288, 351-3, 410-11, 481-2, 485 (12), 509, 519 (181), 533 (211). 
The original book was unique in giving a complete survey of the present 
state of Sabbath observance in all lands by means of a symposium of let- 
ters from men of all nations and denominations. Accounts of the more 
recent movements for Sabbath rest in foreign lands are added in this 
edition, but the improvements are more largely in the fuller showing 
the author is now able to make of Sabbath observance in our own land. 
He has crossed the Continent six times in these seven years as a Sab- 
bath reforming lecturer and organizer. The book aims chiefly at prac- 
tical results, the suppression of Sunday work and Sunday dissipation, 
of Sunday mails, Sunday trains, Sunday newspapers, Sunday saloons ; 
but it also discusses the religious and scientific aspects of the subject. 
One of the freshest facts on the religious side is the statement that the 
Talmud in 250, A. D., speaks of ‘“‘the Nazarene’s Day,’’ (p. 633), evi- 
dently meaning ‘‘the Lord’s Day’’—one of many evidences that the 
first day of the week: had at that time taken the place of the seventh 
as the Christian day of worship. Another new fact in the same line is 
that the Revised Version of the Bible applies the word ‘‘ Sabbath” 
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to no other institution than the Saturday Sabbath (except the Day of 
Atonement) which breaks down the Seventh Day Adventist explanation 
of Col. ii: 16, (p. 533). Numerous railroad managers are quoted (p. 639) 
as to Sunday trains, thirty-one of them saying there is no real obstacle 
to their complete suspension. A table of Sunday papers, by states, 
shows that there is an average of one to each 180,000 people, which indi- 
cates that about one-fourth of the families take such a paper. 


HIsTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By George 
Gary Bush, Ph. D., Bureau of Education, Circular of Information. 
No. 6, 1891. No. 13. 8vo., pp. 445. 

Every college instructor and student ought to possess this superbly 
illustrated pamphlet. It has the proportions and literary qualities of a 
book, rather than those of a circular, which is all that the Bureau of 
Education calls it. Over two hundred pages are given to the history of 
Harvard College, and large space to Williams, Amherst, Boston Univer- 
sity and Andover Theological Seminary. A specially valuable discus 
sion of Higher Education for Women contains the fascinating story of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College and of Wellesley College and Smith 
College. The numerous illustrations of the buildings and grounds of 
most of these institutions are in the best style of photogravure. 


SHOT AND SHELL. Eight hundred cartridges for the 
Temperance Army. Compiled by J. N. Stearns, New York. The 
National Temperance Society and Publication House, 58 Reade 


TEMPERANCE 


Street. I2mo., pp. 128. 1892. 

This timely and incisive compilation is the work of a veteran. Secre- 
tary Stearns has long been one of the leaders at the front of the temper- 
ance battle, and has picked up these cartridges on the line of fiercest 
conflict. They are most judiciously chosen and arranged with the skill 


of an expert. 
future equipment of every one who speaks for the great and good causes 


This collection of strategic sayings ought to enrich the 


of total abstinence and prohibition. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


PROFESSOR JAMES ON THE RESULTS OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


WILLIAM JAMES, M. D., Professor of Psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and author of two substantial volumes on his specialty, writes 
somewhat venturesomely when he predicts that science itself is likely to 
become a witness to the reality of clairvoyance, thought-transference, 
visions and ghosts. We much prefer, in these matters, the almost ex- 
asperatingly critical and skeptical attitude of Professor Sidgwick, Presi- 
dent of the London Psychical Society. Professor James, however, has 
so high a position in the world of science and philosophy that his con- 
cessions are important signs of the times. The following extracts con- 
tain the substance of his remarkable article in the August oraz. 


—— 


WHAT PSYCHICAL RESEARCH HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


If to have one’s name knocked about in conversation and 
in newspapers be fame, the ‘‘ Society for Psychical Research ”’ 
is famous. 

The president is Prof. Henry Sidgwick, known by his other 
deeds as the most incorrigibly and exasperatingly critical and 
skeptical mind-in England. The hard-headed Arthur Bal- 
four is one vice-president, and the hard-headed Prof. J. P. 





Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, is another. 
Such men as Professor Lodge, the eminent English physicist, 
and Professor Richet, the eminent French physiologist, are 
amongst the most active contributors to the Society’s ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings ’’; and through the catalogue of membership are 
sprinkled names honored throughout the world for their 
scientific capacity. In fact, were I asked to point to a 
entific journal where hard-headedness and never-sleeping 
st icion of sources of error might be seen in their full blooin. 
nk I should have to fall back on the ‘* Proceedings”’ of 
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the ‘‘ Society for Psychical Research.’’ The common run of 
papers, say on physiological subjects, which one finds in other 
professional organs, are apt to show a far lower level of crit- 
ical consciousness. Indeed, the rigorous canons of evidence 
applied a few years ago to testimony in the case of certain 
‘‘mediums’’ led to the secession from the Society of a nuin- 
ber of spiritualists. Messrs. Stanton-Moses and Alfred Russel 
Wallace, amongst others, thought that no experiences based 
on mere evesight could ever have a chance to be admitted as 
true, if such an impossibly exacting standard of proof were 
insisted on in every case. 

The ‘‘Society for Psychical Research’’ was founded in 
February, 1882, by a number of gentlemen, foremost amongst 
whom seem to have been Professors Henry Sidgwick, W. F. 
Barrett, and Balfour Stewart, and Messrs. R. H. Hutton, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Edmund Gurney, and F. W. H. 
Myers. Their purpose was twofold: first, to carry on sys- 
tematic experimentation with hypnotic subjects, mediums, 
clairvoyants, and others; and, secondly, to collect evidence 
concerning apparitions, haunted houses, and similar phe- 
nomena which are incidentally reported, but which, from 
their fugitive character, admit of no deliberate control. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, in his introductory address, insisted that the 
divided state of public opinion on all these matters was a 
scandal to science, absolute disdain on @ prior? grounds char- 
acterizing what may be called professional opinion, whilst 
completely uncritical and indiscriminate credulity was too 
often found amongst those who pretended to have a first-hand 
acquaintance with the facts. 

As a sort of weather bureau for accumulating reports of 
such meteoric phenomena as apparitions, the ‘‘S. P. R.’’ (as 
I shall continue briefly to call it) has done an immense 
amount of work. 

Outside of these ‘‘ Proceedings,’’ I know of no systematic 
attempt to weigh the evidence for the supernatural. This 
makes the value of the seven volumes already published 
unique, and I firmly believe that as the years go on and the 
ground covered grows still wider, the Society’s ‘‘ Proceed- 
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ings ’’ will more and more tend to supersede all other sources 
of empirical information concerning phenomena traditionally 
deemed occult. 

Three years after the English Society was founded, Profes- 
sor Barrett came to this country and stirred up some scientific 
men in Boston, so that the ‘‘ American Society for Psychical 
Research’’ was founded as a separate organization. After 
five years this Society perished. Providence had raised up 
no one in its midst who had both leisure and aptitude for 
doing work of the sort required. But though the organiza- 
tion was abandoned, its associates for the most part joined the 
English Society, which thereupon constituted an ‘‘ American 
sranch,’’ with Professor Langley and the present writer as its 
‘‘honorary vice-presidents’’ and Mr. Richard Hodgson as its 
salaried secretary and executive agent. The ‘‘ American 
Branch ’’ has suffered from the same defect as the American 
Society. The secretary is the only individual connected with 
it who is able to make any solid contribution to its work. It 
requires, moreover, a large increase of membership to become 
self-supporting. 

What perhaps more than anything else has held the Society 
together in England is Professor Sidgwick’s extraordinary gift 
of inspiring confidence in diverse sorts of people. Such tenac- 
ity of interest in the result and such absolute impartiality in 
discussing the evidence are not once in a century found in an 
individual. His obstinate belief that there is something yet 
to be brought to light communicates patience to the discour- 
aged ; his constitutional inability to draw any precipitate con- 
clusion reassures those who are afraid of being dupes. Mrs. 
Sidgwick—a sister, by the way, of the great Arthur Balfour— 
is a worthy ally of her husband in this matter, showing a 
similarly extraordinary power of holding her judgment in 
suspense, and a keenness of observation and capacity for 
experimenting with human subjects which are rare in either 
Sex. 

The worker of the Society, as originally constituted, was 
Edmund Gurney. Gurney was a man of the rarest sympa- 
thies and gifts. Although, like Carlyle, he used to groan 
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under the burden of his labors, he yet exhibited a colossal 
power of dispatching business and getting through drudgery 
of the most repulsive kind. His two thick volumes on the 
‘*Phantasms of the Living,’’ collected and published in three 
years, are a proof of this. 

Gurney shares, therefore, with Janet and Binet, whose 
observations were made with widely differing subjects and 
methods, the credit of demonstrating the simultaneous exist- 
ence of two different strata of consciousness, ignorant of each 
other, in the same person. The ‘‘extra-consciousness,’’ as 
one may call it, can be kept on tap, as it were, by the method 
of automatic writing. This discovery marks a new era in 
experimental psychology; it is impossible to overrate its 
importance. 

Apparitions, on this ‘‘ telepathic’’ theory, may be called ** ob- 
jective’’ facts, although they are not ‘‘ material’ facts. In 
order to test the likelihocd of such veridical hallucinations 
being due to mere chance, Gurney instituted the ‘‘ census 
of hallucinations,’’ which has been continued with the result 
of obtaining answers from some twenty-five thousand people, 
asked at random in different countries whether, when in good 
health and awake, they had ever heard a voice, seen a form, 
or felt a touch which no material presence could account for. 
The result seems to be, roughly speaking, that about one 
adult in ten has had such an experience at least once in his 
life, and of the experiences themselves fourteen per cent 
coincide with some real distant event. In other words, one 
person out of every one hundred and forty in the community 
has had a veridical hallucination of some sort or other, vague 
or precise. The question is, Is this degree of frequency too 
great to be deemed fortuitous, and must we suppose an occult 
connection between the two events? My own position is still 
one of doubt, although I tend to accept the occult connection. 

The result of Myers’ learned and ingenious studies in 
hypnotism, hallucinations, automatic writing, mediumship, 
and the whole series of allied phenomena is a conviction 
which he expresses in the following terms : 
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Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more exten- 
sive than he knows—an individuality which can never express itself 
completely through any corporeal manifestation. The self manifests 
itself through the organism, but there is always some part of the self 
unmanifested, and always, as it seems, some power of organic expres- 
sion in abeyance or reserve. 

, 

The ordinary consciousness Mr. Myers likens to the visible 
part of the solar spectrum; the total consciousness is like that 
spectrum prolonged by the inclusion of the ultra-red and 
ultra-violet rays. In the psychic spectrum the ‘‘ ultra’’ parts 
may embrace a far wider range, both of physiological and of 
psychical activity, than is open to our ordinary consciousness 
and memory. At the lower end, beyond the red, as it were, 
we have the physiological extension, mind-cures, ‘* stigmatiza- 


tion ’’ of ecstatics, etc.; in the upper or ultra-violet region 


we have the hyper-normal cognitions of the medium-trance. 
Whatever the judgment of the future may be on Mr. Myers’ 
speculations, the credit will always remain to them of being 
the first attempt in our language, and the first thoroughly 
inductive attempt in any language, to consider the phenomena 
of hallticination, hypnotism, automatism, double personality 
and mediumship as connected parts of one whole subject. 
No one seems to me to have grasped the problem in a way 
both so broad and so sober as he has done. 

Orthodoxy is almost as much a matter of authority in 
science as it is in the Church. We believe in all sorts of 
laws of nature which we cannot ourselves understand, merely 
because men whom we admire and trust vouch for them. If 
Messrs. Helmholtz, Huxley, Pasteur, and Edison were simul- 
taneously to announce themselves as converts to clairvoyance, 
thought-transference, and ghosts, who can doubt that there 
would be a prompt popular stampede in that direction? We 
should have as great a slush of ‘‘telepathy’’ in the scientific 
press as we now have of ‘‘suggestion’’ in the medical press. 
We should hasten to invoke mystical explanations without 
winking, and fear to be identified with a by-gone régime if we 
held back. In society we should eagerly let it be known that 
we had always thought there was a basis of truth in haunted 
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houses, and had, as far back as we could remember, had faith 
in demoniacal possession. 

Now, it is certain that if the cat ever does jump this way, 
the cautious methods of the ‘‘S. P. R.’’ will give it a position 
of extraordinary influence. As, one after another, the fash- 
ion-setting converts dropped in and the popular credulity 
began, its efforts at exactitude about evidence and its timidity 
in speculating would seem supremely virtuous. Sober- 
headed scientists would look to its temper as a bulwark ; 
whilst its poor little detached facts, no longer so idiotic and 
neglectable, would prove the least of possible entering wedges 
for theosophists and others who had ready-made supernatu- 
ralistic philosophies to propagate. In short, the ‘‘S. P. R.’’ 
would be a surprisingly useful mediator between the old order 
and the new. 

All this on the supposition that the Helmholtzes and Hux- 
leys did become converted. Now, ¢he present writer (not wholly 
insensible to the ill consequences of putting himself on record 
as a false prophet) must candidly express his own suspicion that 
sooner or later the cat must jump this way. ‘The special means 
of his conversion have been the trances of the medium whose 
case in the ‘‘ Proceedings ’’ was alluded to above. Knowing 
these trances at first hand, he cannot escape the conclusion 
that in them the medium’s knowledge of facts increases enor- 
mously, and in a manner impossible of explanation by any 
principles ef which our existing science takes account. Facts 
are facts, and the larger includes the less; so these trances 
doubtless make me the more lenient to the other facts re- 
corded in the 


sé 


Preceedings.’’ I find myself also suspecting 
that the thought-transference experiments, the veridical hallu- 


cinations, the crystal-vision, yea, even the ghosts, are sorts of 


thing which with the years will tend to establish themselves. 
All of us live more or less on some inclined plane of credulity. 
The plane tips one way in one man, another way in another ; 
and may he whose plane tips in 20 way be the first to cast a 


stone ! 


But whether the other things establish themselves 
more and more or grow less and less probable, the trances I 


speak of have broken down for my own mind the limits of 


~ 
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the admitted order of nature. Science, so far as science denies 
such exceptional facts, lies prostrate in the dust for me; and the 
most urgent intellectual need which I feel at present is that 
science be built up again in a form in which such facts shall 
have a positive place. Science, like life, feeds on its own 
decay. New facts burst old rules; then newly divined con- 
ceptions bind old and new together into a reconciling law. 
Science always takes a known kind of phenomenon and 
tries to extend its range. Sensorial hallucination is a known 
phenomenon ; and it is also a known phenomenon that im- 
pressions received by the ‘‘ subliminal’’ ' strata of conscious- 
ness may be hallucinatory in their intensity—witness the 
phenomena of dreams and the hypnotic trance. Mr. Myers 
accordingly seeks to interpret mediumistic experiences and 
ghostly apparitions as so many effects of the impact upon 
the subliminal consciousness of causes ‘‘ behind the veil.”’ 
The effects, psychologically speaking, are hallucinations; yet 
so far as they are ‘‘veridical’’ they must be held probably to 
have an ‘‘objective’’ cause. What that objective cause may 
be Mr. Myers does not decide ; yet from the context of many 
of the hallucinations it would seem to be an intelligence other 
than that of the medium’s or seer’s ordinary self, and the 
interesting question is, Is it what I haye called the extra-con- 
scious intelligence of persons still living, or is it the intelli- 
gence of persons who have themselves passed behind the 
veil? Only the most scrupulous examination of the ‘‘ verid- 


‘ 


ical ’’ effects themselves can decide. I do not myself see how 
any candid mind can doubt that Mr. Myers’ scrupulous test- 
ing of the minutest cases is in the line of the best scientific 
tradition. I do not see, whatever prove the fate of his 
hypothesis, how his ‘‘ working of it for all it is worth’’ can 
fail to mark a distinct step onward in our knowledge of the 
truth. 

I have myself, during the past two years as American agent 
for the census, collected some five hundred cases of ‘‘ hallu- 
cination’’ in healthy people. The result is to make me feel 
that we all have potentially a ‘‘ subliminal’’ self, which may 


1 Subliminal, from sud and /imen ; ‘* beneath the threshold 
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make at any time irruption into our ordinary lives. In its 
lowest phases it is only the depository of our forgotten mem- 
ories ; in its highest, we don’t know what it is at all. Take, 
for instance, a series of cases. During sleep many persons 
have something in them which measures the flight of time 
better than the waking self does. It wakes them at a pre- 
appointed hour; it acquaints them with the moment when 
they first awake. 

A lady goes after breakfast to see about one of her servants 
who has become ill over night. She is startled at distinctly 
reading over the bedroom door in gilt letters the word 
‘‘small-pox.’’ The doctor is sent for and ere long pro- 
nounces small-pox to be the disease, although the lady says, 
‘The thought of the girl having small-pox never entered 
my mind till I saw the apparent inscription.’’ Then come 
other cases of warning; ¢.g., that of a youth sitting in a 
wagon under a shed, who suddenly hears his dead mother’s 
voice say, ‘‘Stephen, get away from here quick,’’ and jumps 
out just in time to see the shed roof fall. 

For all these higher phenomena, it seems to me that whilst 
the proximate mechanism is that of ‘‘ hallucination,’’ it is 
straining an hypothesis unduly to name any ordinary subcon- 
scious operation, such as expectation, recollection, or infer- 
ence from inattentive perception, as the ultimate cause that 
starts it up. It is far better tactics to brand the narratives 
themselves as unworthy of trust. The trustworthiness of 
most of them is to my own mind far from proved. And yet, 
in the light of the medium-trance, which zs proved, it seems 


as if they might well all be members of a‘ natural kind’? of 


fact of which we do not yet know the full extent. Thousands of 
‘*sensitive ’’ organizations in the United States to-day live as 
steadily in the light of these experiences and are as indifferent 
to modern ‘‘science’’ as if they lived in Bohemia in the 
twelfth century. They are indifferent to science, because 
science is so callously indifferent to their experiences. The 
essential ‘‘ point’’ I wish to make to my readers is that by 
taking the experiences of these persons as they come and 
applying the ordinary methods of science to their discussion, 
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the ‘‘ Proceedings’’ of the ‘‘S. P. R.,’’ whatever be their 
theoretic outcome, form a department of empirical natural 
history worthy of all encouragement and respect. 

The Society in addition to the ‘‘ Proceedings,’”’ prints privately a monthiy jour- 
nal, which is issued to members only. This contains what may be called raw materi- 
als, imperfectly corroborated interviews and provisional discussions only ; whereas the 
‘“* Proceedings,’’ which appear thrice a year in parts numbering from one hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pages, contain worked-up reports of facts and such theoret- 
ical contributions as may receive the ‘mprimatur of a special committee. The best 
way in this country to get the ‘‘ Proceedings ” regularly is to join the Branch. They 
may also be bought singly from the secretary, R. Hodgson 5 Boylston Place, Boston, 
Mass., and from Damrell & Upham, booksellers, Washington and School streets, 
Boston. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Since last I stood upon this platform I have traveled some 
fifteen thousand miles of sea and land, and nothing during 
that time has impressed me more than the smallness of the 
world and the solidarity of humanity. As the mighty throb 
of steam bears us over the huge Atlantic billows at the rate 
of twenty miles per hour, and the swift rush of the express 
hurries us over the iron road, and the message whispered 
in the old world speeds beneath the unfathomed depths of the 
great ocean, to be echoed instantaneously in the new, it has 
come to me that these wonders of the nineteenth century are 
the voices crying in the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord ’’ ; for they are the heralds of the time when we shall 
breathe an atmosphere of truer freedom and higher spirit- 
uality, when we shall realize the true meaning of universal 
brotherhood, and see the human family unbroken by divis- 
ions, national, social or religious. The reason for the hope 
that is in us, lies in this, that whether we labor for the 
freedom of our race from the slavery of drink, the uplift- 
ing of woman to her true place in the economy of God, 
or for the better lot of those whom daily hunger drives 
to labor, and whose acceptance of their wage is based on 
the free choice to toil or starve, whatever be the work 
that makes our life, we find in every land and speaking 
every tongue, a thousand, thousand comrades whose hopes 
go hand in hand with ours. The philanthropist, as one 
apart, the impassioned pleader for the poor, their go-between 
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with the powerful and the rich, the patriot as an exponent of 
his country’s wrongs, whose advocacy can win freedom from 
those in power, will soon be figures belonging to past times. 
To-morrow we shall all be in power! the patriot and the 
philanthropist side by side with the hand worker and the 
home-keeper, and all titles of the past merged in the great 
brotherly world-title, ‘‘citizen.’’ Through the darkness, 
the turmoil and the strife, men’s minds have ever turned to 
this glorious ideal, and all their noblest work is but the 
process of fitting humanity for this great calling. It has been 
slowly and surely carried on through the ages by the divine 
hand of the Master, and the day is dawning when the true 
citizen shall stand as the perfected evolution of Christ’s gos- 
pel, working in the great life of the world. 

Our American sisters of the white ribbon have done nothing 
of greater practical value than to secure in all but eight of 
their forty-four States, and in all the territories of the great 
Republic, laws requiring in all grades of their public schools 
instruction in physiology and hygiene, with special reference 
to the effect of stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
system. Teachers are now required to study these branches 
in all the normal schools, and cannot obtain certificates unless 
prepared to teach them. By this process the success of the 
temperance cause is fore-ordained in the schoolrooms of the 
land. We want one generation trained to know that alcohol- 
ics are the enemy of clear brains, and that happy lives mean 
a wineless dinner table, the sacramental altar free from temp- 
tation, the polling booth dedicated to temperance, the publi- 
can placed under the ban of the law. 

Natural law is God in action. Emblems of His presence 
and power have multiplied with the progress of mankind. 
To-day the protecting divinity of childhood in the school- 
room is Science, with her serene and upturned face glowing 
with the light of God’s eternal truth. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


The International Sunday School Lesson Series, now stud- 
ied in all parts of the world, is, perhaps, the most practical 
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proof of that growing unity among believers which has been 
the hope and prayer of all great souls ever since Christ prayed 
in the moment of His supreme agony ‘‘ That they may be one 


’ 


as we are.’’ The arrangement of this series for the last seven 
years gives larger scope to themes of teaching than has ever 
before been accorded. This comes as a result of the persist- 
ent efforts of the white ribbon women, who, since the Crusade, 
have not ceased to beseech the Sunday-school leaders to train 
the children under their care in the principles of total absti- 
nence. The greatest obstacle they met with in this work was 
the plea that Great Britain and Canada would be alienated if 
temperance teaching were made a feature of the International 
Series. The growth of temperance sentiment is evinced in 
the fact that, after a somewhat stormy strife, temperance les- 
sons were introduced, at first, only twice in the year, but now 
practically once every quarter, with abundant opportunity for 
still more frequent instructions should the teacher be suffi- 
ciently progressive.* 


ANDOVER ETHICS. 

NEVER having been decided on its merits but only on a technicality, 
the Andover case is yet before the Visitors of the seminary. They are 
to give the complainants and the accused professors a new hearing in 
September. Meanwhile the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., of Boston, so well 
known for his unfailing courtesy and fairness in debate, writes as follows 
in The Advance of July 28, on Andover Ethics. We reproduce some of 
his trenchant paragraphs, not only for their incisiveness and timeliness, 
but because they express opinions which we know to be widely held in 
the churches and outside of the churches in all parts of the land. 


The recent editorial in Zhe Advance on Ethics of Creed 
Subscription is a refreshing breeze from the high Northwest, 
prophecy and precursor of the inevitable, ultimate trend of 
opinion on this subject. 

An Andover student prevails on the Congregational church 
at Penacook, N. H., to alter its creed in favor of his Univer- 
salism. ‘‘I believe all men will be saved,’’ was the remark 
lately made to a friend, by a man who is drawing a large sal- 


* Annual address, Memorial Hall, London, 1892. 
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ary as pastor of a Congregational church. ‘‘ Why, then, do 
you not join the Universalists?’’ was asked. ‘‘Oh,”’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘I am not as certain of it as I am of the existence of 


God.’’ 


The fountain of a great deal of this pitiful demoralization 
of conscience is the example on Andover Hill. This mourn- 
ful effect was foreseen and predicted by many thoughtful 
minds when the revolution there began. Here are the solemn 
words, written seven years ago, by one whose commanding 
judgment is certainly as widely honored to-day as that of any 
man in the land: 


No man can seriously doubt, it appears to me, that the notion of a 
probation after death is utterly and radically opposed to the established 
convictions of the founders of the seminary at Andover, and is at least 
palpably divergent from the Creed formulated by them for the accept- 
ance of its professors. While, therefore, I have neither the right nor 
the wish to become the judge for anybody else, I do not see for myself 
how it is possible for any man of honor, with a just sensibility of con- 
science, to avail himself of the support provided by these men, while 
teaching a doctrine so diverse from theirs, and so positively opposed to 
their controlling and animating convictions. It would seem to me, cer- 
tainly in my own case, a distinct betrayal of a solemn trust; a thor- 
oughly unjustifiable attempt to use consecrated funds for purposes for 
which they who established these funds never contemplated, and which, 
if they had foreseen them, they would have condemned with instant and 
unsparing vehemence. An example of this sort seems to me, at a dis- 
tance, one of painful significance and of dangerous influence. I can but 
think that it freshly discredits the doctrine with which it stands con- 
nected. Looking at it anywhere else in history, I should feel that it 
implied that one’s ethical system was as much out of order as his theo- 
logical ; that it was asin against righteousness, which might well excite 
in one who committed it, the desire for the longest conceivable space for 
repentance. 


‘The judgment of the immorality of the perversion of the 
Andover funds, and of the deplorably corrupting influence of 
such a crime, was substantially expressed by the various 
organs of all the religious denominations. Only two religious 
journals in the whole country, so far as known, the Christian 


Union and the Andover Review, have ever had the hardihood 
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to join the professors in defending the innocence of their 
course. 

Although when the new departure at Andover began, it 
was vociferously asserted to be no departure at all, yet the 
keen-sighted Liberal organs saw the movement in its true 
light even then, and though glad of it, candidly expressed a 
fear of its effect on morals. 

Thus the Unitarian organ, the Christian Register, said: 

While we are grateful for every indication of theological progress at 
Andover, we are compelled to admit the ethical force of the objector’s 
position. A victory has been won at Andover for independent and 
progressive thinking. But the question arises whether such victory has 
not been purchased at too great a cost to the new orthodoxy itself. 


The Universalist Review remarked : 


Already it is too evident that the new orthodoxy is clinging to the 
words of the old orthodoxy, after having cast aside all that these words 
mean, and must always mean, to every veracious person. 


And the Christian Leader of the same denomination said : 
It is important to ask what effect the policy of the professors, in 
giving an elastic and evasive interpretation of documents of a very 
rigid and inelastic character, can have upon the students themselves. 


Does it encourage a fearless and absolute candor in the investigation 
and statement of theological questions ? 


And what do we now see? Claquers here and there per- 
sistently re-echoing the cry ‘‘ The Andover case is settled’’: 
and at length an audacious appeal, just issued by Andover 
Seminary, having been delayed, it is said, ‘* by special cir- 
cumstances,’ and asking to be entrusted with new gifts to 
the amount of $350,000, not to enable the professors to go out 
in a manly way and establish a new seminary in which to 
teach their new theology, but to add to the funds already per- 
verted. They ask for a reward of merit to encourage them in 
a continuance of their wrong doing. For, this cry for help 
follows close after the unblushing statement, recently pub- 
lished by one of the professors as a reason for his declining 
another position, that Andover now stands for a broad the- 
ology. So it does, indeed; but by what right? Not by will 
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of its sainted founders, for no sane man can aver that the 
Andover Creed is an expression of a broad theology. Not by 
permission of the legally constituted guardians of the Semi- 
nary, for the Board of Visitors, a body instituted to represent 
the founders, pronounced its severest condemnation on the 
course of the faculty as represented by its head, denouncing it 
as illegal and commanding it to cease, a sentence which has 
only been escaped as yet, by a protracted litigation, marked, 
as many think, by acts of very questionable fairness, and 
securing a respite for the time being, only through a tech- 
nical informality of procedure, and without any judgment of 
the court on the merits of the question in dispute, the decis- 
ion stating, as a reason for this omission, that the matter 
might soon come before the court again. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Ellis, in an address before the Unitarian 
Club, said : 


When Harvard College was charged with a sad and culpable defec- 
tion from the faith and purpose to which, though without bonds and 
formal covenants, it had been virtually pledged in consecration and 
prayer,a body of aggrieved and earnest men founded a theological 
institution at Andover, in the interest of the Ancient Creed of the 
Fathers. The stern and sturdy purpose at the time was widely un- 
derstood thus: That trick shall not be played again. We will put 
endowments sacred to the faith where they cannot again be trifled 
with. 


Is any manly Unitarian to-day proud of that ‘‘trick’’ to 
which the eminent historian thus refers? Or, does any one 
now boast of the consequences of that iniquitous decision of a 
Unitarian judge, by which the orthodox churches of Massa- 
chusetts were robbed of their houses of worship and commun- 
ion plate by votes of Unitarian factions in their parishes? 
Such immoral acts make the cheeks of succeeding generations 
tingle with shame. Men revolt from bodies which profit by 
such injustice, and pour contempt on the memory of its perpe- 
trators. Man’s moral instincts are very abiding, and those 
instincts were well expressed by a leading organ of one of the 
largest denominations in the land, speaking of the perversion 
of the Andover funds : 
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Before we would eat a dead man’s bread to which we knew we would 
not be welcome if he were alive, we would go and subsist among the 
Digger Indians. 


And though a thousand sophistical pleas of interested pro- 
fessors or of biased trustees defend the righteousness of de- 
parting from a creed, without departing from the position of 
sworn defenders, it will not avail. 

Making all due allowances for honest differences concerning 
departures from the faith, which are sometimes so gradual as 
to be almost insensibly made, and which are often very 
various in degree, still, may it not safely be affirmed, that 
when all the disturbing influences shall have passed away 
which now render difficult in some minds an unbiased opinion 
upon this memorable and melancholy case, the settled judg- 
ment of most men will be that the attempt to teach the 
theology of the Andover Review, by men who every five years 
swear to teach the theology of the Andover Creed, and are 
paid to do that alone, is so flagrant a breach of trust, that a 
stigma of dishonor may be affixed for all time to everything 
that bears the name of Andover, the very name itself coming 
to be recognized throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as suggestive and significant of a low moral sense ? 








THE CHURCHES AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Joun G. WOOLLEY, who is often called the John B. Gough of the 
American temperance platform, is soon to go to England to deliver 
lectures in support of Lady Henry Somerset’s work. The following 
extract from his remarkable address at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, at the Christian Endeavor Convention, was received with em- 
phatic approval by an audience of eighteen or twenty thousand hearers : 


The church is getting ready to stamp out the liquor traffic ! 
And I believe, to this high privilege and duty, women as well 
as men are divinely called to help by voice and vote. 

Since last I stood in this amazing presence, I have rested 
not one day from helping tempted men to escape to Jesus 
Christ, and I have seen some score or so of clear, sure rescues. 

But in that same time I have seen a thousand men and 
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women make splendid breaks for liberty ; and even while I 
watched their frantic flight and cheered them on their way, 
I have seen the majestic lion of the law leap from his marble | 
lair in the capitol and fell them by a blow of lethal velvet, , 
every hill and vale re-echoing his savage roar that told 
the lesser beasts of prey the king would hunt that day. I 


have heard the saloon jackals come yelping along all the way 
to shred the fallen bodies ; aye, souls too, and gauged by the f 
quivering hearts of women, fly back in awful stealth to their i 
screened cage to mouth them there, in cat-like lust of death S 
and blood. 1 
And to-day, wailing through all these aisles and arches, I F 
can hear cries of minor treble calling, ‘‘Save my father!” : 
‘*Save my husband !’’ ‘‘ Save my child !”’ a 
Three millions of Christian men are to vote presently, and d 
there are but two things certain in the contest, namely that t] 
the vote of Christian men can define the issue and determine h 
it, and that the saloon will carry the day and decorate its bar b 
with Christian consciences spitted like reed birds on a skewer 
of gold. p 
‘*Gospel temperance’’ is an avalanche of talk upon a gla- b 
cier of apathy. it 


‘‘From within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts ’’ and all defilement, and you could as well try to % ¢j 
cure a runaway horse by painting the barn a quiet color [loud | Sc 
laughter] as to cure an unrepentant drunkard by the skin or T 
stomach, though it may happen—and does—that the cure of 
disordered nerve or brain or liver often makes it easier for the 








penitent drunkard to recover himself, and this proves medical 
science to ke of God and very noble; but it is not the temper- 


i a 
a 


ance cause, any more than is a bakery a market or jail. th 
Eighty per cent of drunkards are content te be as they tc 
are, and science has not discovered, and will never discover J wy, 


any mineral, vegetable or gaseous substitute for penitence 

and grit. Drunkenness is sin, not the only one nor the worst ; lig 
I would as lief stagger to the gate of heaven, drunk and ch 
in rags, as a sober, cleanly, dainty, natty hypocrite ; I would m 
as willing roll into judgment limp with alcohol, as a calm, 
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clean accomplice of the saloon ; I would go as readily, maudlin 
and gibbering to my final sentence, drunk, as with the shame 
gold of license in my hand. All these are sins, and sinners 
need, at the last diagnosis, not salve but salvation. [Laugh- 
ter. | , 

Current legislation shows the same determination to the 
small view, and so we have the saloon slightly restricted for 
free drinkers and larger patronage ; no drunkard need thirst 
if he has the money, and no boy escape temptation. Penal 
statutes for the protection of life commence at shad, short 
lobsters, soft crabs, sitting quail and the like, and have risen 
gradually as high in the scale as cattle. 

The same Congress that refuses even to consider the rav- 
ages of the liquor trafic appropriates a hundred thousand 
dollars a year to investigate hog cholera. One hundred 
thousand dollars’ outlay to save swine from infection; one 
hundred millions’ income to spread contagion in the way of 
boys. 

In local option, which is the fashionable tint this spring in 
political Christianity, there is just a gleam of hope for boys, 
but, measured by the wrong it would correct, that remedy is 
infinitesimal and almost contemptible. 

Ask the motherhood of New York where it wants protec- 
tion from the saloon. It will answer : ‘‘ We want it where our 
sons are.’? Where are the sons of New York? Everywhere. 
The New York of New York mothers is everywhere. 

Is Christianity a smaller thing than motherhood? Is 
Christian duty a thing of town lines and parallels of latitude 
and longitude? No, Christianity has no locality or policy, 
waits for no growth of sentiment. A Christian is a citizen of 
the parish of everywhere, neighbor to everybody, stranger to 
nobody, brother of anybody. ‘‘ Ye are the light of the 
world’’—not of the Fourth Ward. [Applause and cheers. ] 

3ut the power of the Church of Jesus Christ appears in 
liquor statutes mainly as ‘‘license,’’ high license, high 
church, low license, low church, and illustrates my thesis 
most disgracefully. 

Our educational work is microscopic. The Sunday-school 
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teacher explains to the children that alcohol is poison. The 
public school exhibits vivid charts of a drunkard’s interior to 
show that alcohol is poison. 

The temperance lecturer leaves no doubt that alcohol is 
poison ; the preacher shows that to both body and soul alcohol 
is poison; the court analyzes the virus of the soul and pro- 
nounces it poison; the Legislature does the like and reports 
poison. Then they all go for more virus to analyze, and 
commence all over again. No wonder that temperance is 
marked ‘‘optional’’ on your lesson leaves; the thing is 
threadbare. 

Meantime the children see that the liquor traffic is lawful, 
profitable and politically respectable. And this is called 
‘‘educating the people.’’ It is educating the saloon-keepers. 
and the most pronounced success of it so far is that the 
American dram-seller is the xe A/us ultra of his breed. 

It has often happened in this city that a man has lain aside 
the linen apron of the bar for the ermine of the bench. “The 


’ 


negative side of the ‘‘ Gospel temperance’’ is beaten out to 
the last husk. The pledge is obsolete. Reformed men are 
praiseworthy, but negative and ineffective. 

The need of the world is enlisted men, wholesome, well 
nourished, well trained, well armed, well accoutred, stal- 
wart, confident soldiers of Jesus Christ like you. ‘The men 
who simply *’ quit’’ begin again ; restrictive permission per- 
petuates the saloon piracy, and after a hundred years of 
negative reform the saloon is going to enter the twentieth 
century in triumph dragging the chure’: chained to its chariot 
wheels unless you prevent it. [Cheering. ] 

I waste no words exhorting you not to drink, not to license, 
not to sell; I know what you will not do, but I come in the 
name of Him we serve to ask what you intend to do. I spend 
no time haranguing you to be true to the light that enters the 
small end of your glass: I know you will be. But turn it, I 
beg of you, and let the light enter by the larger lens. A man 
is blind who sees in ‘‘ Gospel temperance’’ only the habit, 
influence or welfare of an individual or a town ; duty is co-ex- 
tensive with allegiance, and is as wide as life. 
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A man is deaf who cannot hear above the cries of the dying 
in the rear, the martial music of the battle front and rattling 
ordnance all along the line. A man is dumb who, in this 
great debate, cannot speak to the whole question. A man is 
a hunchback who stands to speak in these great days and can- 
not straighten to the plummet line that God let down over the 
manger of Bethlehem. [Applause. ] 

Too long we have heard and preached and lived a dwarfish 
and little Gospel; under stained glass, in artificial heat, mak- 
ing nosegays of personal experience. ‘Too long we have kept 
the face of Jesus Christ like an old ambrotype in limp morocco 
covers to ornament withal our spiritual center tables. 

You must add a word to your motto yonder, so that it will 
read for Christ, the church, the country. [Cheering.] It is 
time for Jesus Christ to goto Congress as well as to the slums. 
[Loud applause.] The time has come when we must stretch 
up to the larger life in Him or bleach to sallow, pious ineffi- 
ciency ; and you are the arm of the church body. 

This is a day of peril to this society. Your rise and prog- 
ress have been marvelous, but you must do more than 
grow; you must step off like master masons toward God’s 
reddening east and build something. The bench, bar, board 
of trade, caucus, convention must respect you as they do not 
your fathers. The glory of young men is their strength, not 
size, shape, pedigree or prospects. Your next move means 
conquest or collapse, for the devil of denominationalism has 
already shown his hated face in your great movement. 


” 


‘‘ Gospel temperance’’ sentiment has hung like a pearly 
mist over the sinks and perils of ‘‘the drink ’’ for three hun- 
dred thousand mornings, but has sunk back daily into the 
ecclesiastical quagmire and brought no cleansing shower, but 
the Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society was at first 
no bigger than Francis E. Clark’s hand (which may God 
nerve and bless), has risen straight away gathering up a mil- 
lion cloudlets from a million marshes in its way. Pent up 
within you is a torrent of a thousand Johnstowns and the 
power of all God’s lightning. Oh, flash! Split the sky! 
Cleave the mountains! Lick up the pools! Electrify the 
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world! I said the east reddens ; so it does, with anarchy and 
tyranny and drunkenness and conflagrations! Oh, Rain 
Rain! Rain ! 

Did you mean what you said on that banner, ‘‘ The world 
for Christ’? Up, then, and take the world! Your flag, the 
star of Bethlehem and the stripes of Jesus Christ. No drones, 
no dummies, no dunces in Christian Endeavor. 

This is what I call the positive side of ‘‘ Gospel temper- 
ance’’ in the large. I believe Christian men, as such, can 
give and ought to give this country Gospel government. 
Under such government revenue laws would protect capital 
and labor, producer and consumer, equitably, and we should 
have Gospel tariff. I am sure there might be Gospel suf- 
frage, and under that would be no civil difference of sex, and 

























every suffragan would have a vote and have it counted. 
[ Applause. | ; 

Under such government I should expect the Monroe doc- 
trine to expand to the forbidding any foreign ship discharging 
alcohol upon the American Continent, and if one should per- 
sist to do so and we should blow her out of water, I would 
call that Gospel coast defense, and if any nation should try to 
force the accursed merchandise upon this hemisphere, and we 
should sweep the sea with shot and shell, and burn, and sink, 
and kill, I would call that Gospel war. 

They tell us that the church agrees to all this but sticks at 
the method of doing it. But the method is the vital thing, 





and there can be but one under our form of government. 
Every Christian voter ought to vote so that if his ticket 
wins the saloon will stop. [Cheers and long applause.] And 
every Christian woman, till the conscience of the country 
wakes to give her suffrage, ought to ‘‘ fall in’’ with Frances 
Willard and the rest at the front of the world’s work, fighting 
in woman’s ways for God and home and every land. [Cheers. ] 
And every Christian citizen ought to demand of Congress, 
by respectable petition, a non-partisan statute declaratory of 
the Constitution, forever forbidding the manufacture, impor- 
tation, exportation, transportation, sale, gift or possession of 
alcoholic liquors, except chemically pure alcohol for scientific 
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purposes, to be sold only by government agents, in sealed 
packages, each package to be registered like a_ bond. 
[ Applause. ] 

Can such things be? Of course such things can be. 
When? Faith has no ‘‘when’’ in her vocabulary. God is 
alive. The sun stands still upon Gideon and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon, and so will stand until this fight is over. 
To His saints there is no death nor failures, night nor time— 
only God, eternity and victory. 

It is not true, then, that humanity is going to pieces, and 
that Satan rules this world? Of course it is not true. Satan 
is the Prince of Darkness of this world: the Light of the 
World is at our head of column, and His very name is 
Victory. 

Are not these, then, ‘‘the last days’’? Are not the elect 
nearly enrolled, and are not these nineteen hundred years to 
end in failure? No. No matter how you read your Bible, 
that is not to happen till all the world has had a fair chance 
with the Gospel. That time is not now nor near. 

Men who have simply heard unclean preachers speak of 
cleansing by the blood of Jesus, that have only heard tip- 
pling deacons talk of abstinence; that have only heard of a 
local option Christianity that prohibits saloons in a village for 
Jesus’ sake and permits them in cities for Satan’s sake, have 
had no real chance to accept the Gospel ; the human mind is 
intrinsically too honest to accept the testimony. 

While church steeples stand for high license they do not 
point to God. 





QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF VICE. 


123. What is to be said of recent pulpit utterances in New York 
City for and against crime ? , 

The July number of OuR Day contains a timely and refreshing edi- 
torial against pulpit apologies for crime. 

How can thoughtful men so far forget the teachings of God’s Word as 
to defend, patronize or temporize with evils which degrade mankind ? 

During the past six monthsin the city of New York, we have had 
several sensations growing out of pulpit utterances from various clergy- 
men. 

One minister has been arrested for libel, because he presumed to quote 
from the decision of a Judge of the Supreme Court of this city concern- 
ing a certain public official. 

A brother of this young clergyman finds himself with a libel suit to 
defend, because of strictures made from his pulpit upon the action of 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll and his efforts to repeal the laws which pro- 
hibit the dissemination of obscene matter through the mails. These 
two clergymen are not only brother clergymen, but are brothers in fact, 
and both of them are abundantly able to defend their positions, while 
they turn the batteries of their eloquence against what they believe to be 
wrong in the community. 

Growing out of the case of the clergyman first assailed, Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., of the Twenty-third Street Baptist church, only last week a 
private meeting of much enthusiasm was held in Cooper Union and a 
Civic Union formed to purify the government of the city of New York. 

As a result of the assaults upon his brother, Rev. A. C. Dixon, of the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, by Mr. Ingersoll, there is being 
prepared a concise and reliable history of the attitude and action of the 
infidel portion of the community, known in organization as ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Liberal League,’’ setting forth clearly and definitely the attitude 
of those who glory in the title of ‘‘ Infidel,’ to overthrow, not only 
moral and religious restraint in the community, but to do away entirely 
with five different Acts of Congress which are designed to protect the 
rising generation from the corrupting influences resulting from the dis- 
semination of obscene, indecent and immoral books, pictures, articles 
and other objects actionable at law. 

Rev. Dr. Parkhurst a few months ago felt called upon to denounce 
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certain public evils. His statements were called in question by officials 
and by some portions of the daily press. Discovering horrible infamies 
existing in the city of New York, he put himself in the attitude of 
securing the legal evidence against these crimes. 

He found mature women paying the rent of large houses in the city of 
New York, and therein employing young girls and women to degrade 
themselves for the personal gain of these ‘‘ madames ’’ or proprietresses. 
These exhibitions beggar description for vileness. They yielded a net 
profit of from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars a night, supported by 
so-called respectable men (?) who sneak into these dives to witness 
degrading exhibitions, which they support with their money. 

Discovering these moral pest-holes, Dr. Parkhurst, accompanied by a 
knightly hero named Erving, secured the evidence by due process of 
law, arrested two of these madames, brought them into court and 
secured their conviction and sentence ; thus not only landing these two 
base wonien in the penitentiary, one for nine mouths and the other for 
a year, but effectually closing their places of sin. 


This faithful public service called down upon these two brave men 
showers of obloquy, misrepresentation and personal abuse. Consider- 
ing the source from which much of this abuse came, it was not to be 
wondered at ; but a sensation was in store from an unexpected quarter. 
Rev. Mr. Da Costa of this city and another clergyman in Pittsburg, 
Pa., have appeared before the public as insinuating that this effort has 
been “ Doing evil that good might come.” 

Rev. Mr. Da Costa, if the newspapers are to be believed, has repeat- 
edly made insinuations in his pulpit against Dr. Parkhurst, but in no 
instance brought to the writer’s attention, has it appeared that he has 
denounced these madames who kept inexperienced young women in 
these dives to their eternal ruin. Nota word has been uttered by him, 
so far as I have been able to discover, against the men who throng into 
these places to support them; but the weight of influence and zeal of 
this minister has been allowed to be turned against the effort to cleanse 
out these places, while he has repeatedly been reported by the news- 
papers as opposed to Dr. Parkhurst and his methods. One very silly 
thing he suggested as a better way to close up these places, and that was 
by going into two of these places and once reading prayers with the in- 
mates. This is a very beautiful service, but when used as it was the 
following Sabbath in such a way as to make it appear that Dr. Park- 
hurst lacked in Christian benevolence and fidelity, because he did not 
read prayers instead of getting legal evidence against these dives, then 

appeared simply ridiculous before the public. 

If Rev. Mr. Da Costa is sincere, why has he not followed up his efforts 
to convert these madames and the inmates of these places? It does not 
appear that he sought them more than once. He did not close these 
places. Dr. Parkhurst did. 
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Again, we find after the law has taken its course, and one of these 
women has been arrested, tried and convicted, and while she was wait- 
ing in jail for sentence, Rev. Mr. Da Costa, unsolicited, voluntarily 
appeals for mercy on her behalf to the judge and district attorney. If 
this woman, standing impenitent at the bar of justice, will not ask for 
mercy for herself, what right has Rev. Mr. Da Costa to interfere with 
the course of justice, especially when his interference is designed to 
cast a reproach upon the efforts made to cleanse out of the community 
these moral leprosies by the proper enforcement of law? 

These efforts made by the Rev. Mr. Da Costa, as reported in the uews- 
papers, are all made to appear as bearing against Dr. Parkhurst and 
opposed to his efforts and methods. 

Lamentable as is the attitude of Rev. Mr. Da Costa, and his brother 
clergyman in Pittsburg, the astounding words of Rev. William R. 
Rainsford of this city, as quoted in OuR Day, in the July number, are 
still more painful. His own words are the strongest comments against 
him that can be uttered, when he says: ‘‘ Drinking is a necessary evil. 
If I could close every saloon in this city to-day by raising my finger, I 
would not raise my finger.’’ 

Again he says: ‘Prostitution is another necessary condition of life 
in such a city as this. If I had the power, I would not close up all 
such houses.”’ 

It is pitiful to see men of intelligence and position, standing in their 
pulpits and apologizing for and defending the crime-breeders of the day. 

On the one hand, we have three clergymen who have dared speak for 
the right and who are ready to take the consequences of their acts. 

On the other hand, we have two clergymen giving utterances from 
the pulpit which shock and pain every thoughtful man and woman. 

Rev. Mr. Da Costa’s idea that there is more potent power in closing 
up disorderly houses where most shocking exhibitions are nightly given, 
by his going once and reading prayers, than by the practical, common 
sense methods of Dr. Parkhurst, is extremely ridiculous. 

But the solemn declaration of Rev. Mr. Rainsford: that he would not 
entirely prevent the seed-sowing of vice and crime if he could, ought to 
make every thoughtful person tingle with righteous indignation. The 
ones who are encouraged, who applaud and shout for joy at the attitude 
of Rev. Messrs. Da Costa and Rainsford are those who delight in evil, 
who fatten upon the infirmities of their fellow-beings, and who zrow 
rich upon the weaknesses of humanity. 

If the latter theory is to prevail, we are to have church dram-shops, 
and church houses of ill-fame. Would the poisonous concoctions sold 
in these Rainsford rum shops be any the less deadly in their effect upon 
the physical, mental, moral and spiritual nature of those who should 
patronize them than they would be if sold elsewhere? Would the 
deadly curse of the dive be neutralized by licensing it? 
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I remember that more than twenty years ago, when it was first pro- 
posed to stop the sale of obscene publications, the argument was used 
constantly against me: ‘‘ What can youdo? These books have existed 
for years and will exist in spite of your best efforts.’”’ Granting this to 
be true, is that any reason why the effort should not be made to stop the 
Devil’s seed-sowing of vice and crime in the community? We have 
reduced the evil to a minimum. Our policy has been, ‘‘ Suppression 
before contamination. Our aim is extermination. Not allowing a 
single foothold for these evils anywhere; but wherever these imps of 
death show their heads, hit them a deadly blow, if possible! ”’ 


Suppose Mr. Rainsford’s theory were carried out in other departments 
of life. The farmer must not hoe out the weeds that grow in his field 
to prevent their going to seed, because there have always been weeds 
and there always will be. 

The National Health Officer must cease quarantining vessels as they 
enter the port. There have always been contagious diseases and there 
always will be, so what is the use of quarantining against them ? 

The city health officers must refrain from disinfecting pest-holes, 
because there have always been poisonous gases which breed disease, 
and there always will be. 

The societies for the suppression of vice and prevention of crime at 
once lose their functions, because for centuries there have been obscene 


and filthy books and pictures published and disseminated ; disorderly 
houses have been on the increase ; gambling hells have been pit-falls to 
our young men, and intemperance has made its mighty inroads upon 
the welfare of the people; but because these evils have existed, they 
must not be entirely suppressed. 


I wonder if these men have thought of the text in God’s Word which 
says: ‘Be not deceived; God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.”’ 

I wonder if they have ever thought that every one of these disorderly 
houses and rum shops is engaged in the seed-sowing of evil, the results 
of which can be found constantly in the wrecked homes of the poor, 
the beggaring of women and children, and the destruction of humanity. 

Must the church become the propagator of intemperance and licen- 
tiousness? Can the church of the ever-living God consistently lend its 
influence or sheltering wing in any manner to evils which utterly de- 
stroy moral and spiritual life? Better kill outright than by the slow, 
suicidal process of a dive aided by a so-called church. 

Dr. Parkhurst, like a knight of old, found the foe strongly entrenched 
and assailed it with legal weapons. It is not for his brother ministers to 
condemn him until they know of the necessity for the position which 
he took. It is bad enough for the state to go into cohoots with crime 
by licensing evils which degrade men, wreck homes, beggar women and 
children and destroy public morals ; but when a minister of the gospel 
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proposes to establish hot-houses of vice and crime, to have them pat- 
ronized under the sanction of religion, defended by the church, pro- 
tected by the state, every patriot needs to take down his musket and put 
it in order, for it will be but a short time before the harvest of corruption 
will sweep all the restraints of morals and religion into the vortex of 
vice and utterly destroy that which religion and religious principles have 
secured for this country. 

It is proposed that the church shall hold the scales, in the balances of 
which shall be placed our young men and maidens, and their moral 
purity and spiritual life are to be bartered to evil men for the gain which 
comes to the keeper of the dive and the gin mill. It is proposed that 
ministers of the gospel shall erect altars upon which shall be sacrificed 
the flower of the land to Bacchus and Venus and Belial and Moloch. 

While the thousands of liquor saloons are burning up nerve and tissue, 
disordering brain and the functions of the body by their vile concoc- 
tions; while the minds of the children of the land are being defiled by 
obscene and criminal publications ; while city dives are being recruited 
by young maidens of tender years ; it is utterly obnoxious and revolting 
for a minister of the gospel to place himself in an attitude that does not 
vehemently denounce these evils, and sanction in heartiest manner 
every effort employed to suppress the evils and defend the youth so 
easily tempted by these allurements to sin. 


I am heartily sick of seeing good men temporize with the Devil. The 
only way to suppress evil is to suppress it. The only way to kill a 
snake is to kill it. ‘The only way to save this nation from overthrow is 
by turning the thoughts of the people unto God and breaking down the 
strongholds of sin and Satan in the world. The proper enforcement of 
law against the crime breeders of the day, and the preaching of the 
Word of God, go hand in hand for good in the community. 

Religion reaches down to the fallen. It is true that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners. It is equally true that He is glori- 
fied most when our youth and children are saved from being scarred by 
sinful practices and are permitted to grow up and develop true men 
and true women. The seed-sowing of intemperance and licentiousness 
blasts every hope of happiness upon earth and eternal joy hereafter. 

While we plow the field and cultivate the crop that shall be planted, 
let us take good care to prevent the scattering of tares in the community. 
Whatever seed is sown, of its kind comes the harvest. Inmtemperance, 
gambling and licentiousness have laid their hold upon the body politic 
of to-day, and are strangling the life of morals and religion in the com- 
munity. Efforts are being made by philanthropic societies to break 
this deadly grasp. Let ministers of the gospel hesitate before they lend 
their influence to the ‘‘moral cancer planters’’ of the nineteenth 
ceutury. 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly recently contained the following: 
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‘* Without specifying any person, we believe that the denouncing of 
officials by certain ministers is calculated to do the cause of Christ injury. 
If the people in this city or in this community, who hold the power in 
their own hands, see fit to elect and to elevate to power men of disrep- 
utable character, men unfit for the high station they occupy, will any 
good arise from denouncing and holding up to public scorn these same 
persons ?”’ 


Certainly, good will follow. Exposure is what crime always dreads. 


What a weak and temporizing spirit! Boss Tweed said: “What 
are you going to do about it?’’ The exposure which followed this 
defiant taunt aroused public sentiment, awakened public indignation 
and forced the men then in office to do what they were not doing, to 
wit: enforce the laws, and it resulted in breaking up the ‘‘ Tweed 
Ring,’’ landing the principal offender in the penitentiary, and scatter- 
ing his henchmen to the four quarters of the globe. 

Where is moral courage? Where is the virtue, or the consistency, or 
the manhood of the so-called Christianity which yields to the enemy 
and allows him to triumph over the best interests of the community 
without a protest? Such temporizing with evil may do for corrupt poli- 
ticians, but has no place in a Christian pulpit, nor in a religious news- 
paper. 

Mighty forces for evil have been overcome by single men standing 
firm for the right against tremendous odds. 


We concede the odds are 
against us. 


The rum shop, the gambling hell and the dive together, 
can condense repeaters to outvote the churches. 


Christian men ought not to be dismayed. God reigns, and as surely 
as He reigns, the right will triumph. But the victor never will achieve 
a victory by turning his back against the Almighty, nor crawling 
before such corrupt influences as those which emanate from the rum 
shop and the dive, and which are potent victors in paralyzing the 
administration of justice and corrupting public officials. 

Christian men ought not to strike their colors before so ignoble an 
enemy. Every minister in the land ought to be a trumpeter upon the 
walls of Zion, not only prociaiming the truth, but sounding the tocsin 
of alarm, because of the encroachments of the enemy. ‘To talk about 
capitulating in the face of such a foe, indicates a lack of faith in the 
Divine Wisdom and the Divine Power to overcome and overthrow these 
evils. Let us rather turn our thoughts and our hearts towards the 
Almighty One. Let us take courage, not because of our own wisdom, 
but because God reigns, and because He is always on the side of right. 
Let us stand, even if alone, in His name, even though the hosts of hell 
encamip against us. 
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ANSWERS BY JOSEPH COOK, BOSTON. 


The following questions and answers are a record of an interview be- 
tween a reporter of Zhe Voice and Mr. Cook at Prohibition Park, Staten 
Island, July ro. 


124. How long, Mr. Cook, have you been a total abstainer ? 
From birth, by the blessing of heaven on the instructions of my par- 


ents—and you see how thin and pale I have grown. (Mr. Cook weighs 
280 pounds. ) 


125. What specially caused you to become an abstainer ? 

Three things.—1. Parental instruction aud example; 2. Physiological 
instruction, beginning with an exhibition of ‘‘Sewall’s plates”? in a 
district school as early as 1844; and 3. Habit, supported by continued 
study of the temperance cause in its scientific and personal aspects. 


126. Will you state some general reasons for practicing total absti- 
nence from intoxicants ? 

Alcohol is a brain poison. Intoxicating liquor is the devil’s fishhook. 
It easily goes in—but not out. Zhe lendency of the use of a little intox- 
tcating liquor ts to produce a diseased appetite for more. ‘‘Wineis a 
mocker, and he who is deceived thereby is not wise.’’ Tippling is 
Satan’s kindling wood. 


127. Can literary men, as a ~ule, do belter work while practicing total 
abstinence ? 5 

Assuredly, if they take proper care to sleep enough, and maintain 
vigor by sufficient physical exercise. Every brain habitually stimulated 
by alcohol is more or less disintoned. Such a brain injures the quality 
of its literary productions. No intoxicated brain is a sound brain, and 
every brain more or less unsound has more or less unsound ideas and 
sentiments. Moderate drinking destroys the nice balance of the 
faculties. 


128. How does total abstinence help the literary man ? 

Total abstinence prevents mental giddiness in any well-balanced 
brain. It wards off many a fit of depression. It prolongs mental vigor 
into advanced years. It is the only secure prevention of drunkenness, 
which is the ruin of genius as well as of health. 

I have made the tour of the world as a lecturer with my wife, who was 
in frail health at the time, and we found no necessity in any climate for 
the use of wine or beer, and were total abstainers everywhere without 
apology. The public schools of thirty-six States of the American Union 
now teach total abstinence in the name of advanced science. It is high 
time for literary men to rise to the temperance level of the public 
schools. 
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CONGRESS has at last risen in its debates above the money 
bags. After months of financial discussions, interrupted only 
by a few gleams of nobler sentiment in brief and vain appeals 
for the Indian and Chinaman, both houses have done them- 
selves honor by deciding, by more than two-thirds majority 
in each case, that the World’s Fair must observe the Ameri- 
can Sabbath. 

Some weeks ago the matter came up unexpectedly in the 
House, at a time when the friends of the Sabbath, inside and 
outside of Congress, had made no plan of co-operation. In 
that preliminary skirmish the Sabbath was therefore defeated 
by a large majority, and temperance and other moral issues 
as well. All that was saved from wreck was Sabbath closing 
of the Government Buildings. But it was one of those small 
defeats that prevents a larger one. It showed us, for one 
thing, who were fitted to be the strong leaders of our forces 
in both parties. Mr. Johnstone, of South Carolina, who has 
the honor of having made the first proposal in Congress to 
close the Fair on the Sabbath, and Mr. W. A. Stone, of 
Allegheny, were its most active friends in that skirmish ; 
while Mr. McMillan, of the Democratic side, and Mr, Living- 
stone, of the People’s Party, and Mr. Buchanan, of New 
Jersey, also did good service. Mr. H. H. George, Field 
Secretary of the American Sabbath Union, at once renewed, 
with fresh energy, his work as a member of “the Third 
House,’’ aided for a short time by Rev. Dr. T. P. Stevenson, 
and recently, for a brief time, by Joseph Cook and by the 
present writer. 

The next step was the action of the World’s Fair Commit- 
tees of both houses. That of the House, Mr. Durborow, 
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chairman, voted, with only three in the minority, of whom 
Mr. Dingley and Mr. Dolliver were two, in favor of Sunday 
opening. That of the Senate, Mr. Pettigrew, chairman, 
voted, with only Mr. Cameron and Mr. Vest in the minority, 
in favor of Sunday closing. But the Senate’s Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. Allison, chairman, did not adopt the 
recommendation of Mr. Pettigrew’s committee, and so the 
matter came to the Senate in the form in which it had left the 
ment Buildings—this as a condition of a half million appro- 
House, with Sunday closing required only for the Govern- 
priation to complete the one and a half million originally 
promised. 


On July 11, Mr. Quay, representing the sentiments of Penn- 
sylvania, the banner State in petitioning both at Chicago and 
Washington, introduced an amendment extending Sabbath 
closing to the whole Fair, as a condition of the additional 
five-million appropriation, which the Senate’s Appropriation 
Committee had added to the House Sundry Civil Bill. Mr. 
Quay sent up to the clerk’s desk to be read as his argument, 
what he called ‘‘a law book,’’ from which the clerk read the 
fourth commandment. This was heard in reverent silence, 
but during that day very little was said for or against the 
amendment, except a few remarks from Mr. Morgan in oppo- 
sition. 

On the 12th, however, this amendment. was supported in 
the greatest speech of the session by Mr. Hawley, whose 
noble stand for the Sabbath as President of the Centennial 
Exposition, gave fitness and weight to his eloquent words. 
Senator Colquit also spoke with great ability, and Senator 
Pettigrew and Senator Kenna rendered efficient aid. Senator 
Vest, who is the pet of the liquor papers, proposed an absurd 
compromise by which the Government would make its Na- 
tional Fair a Sunday picnic, but to placate the petitioners for 
the Sabbath would also require by law the erection of a meet- 
ing house to be used impartially by ‘‘all denominations ’’; 
that is, State against Church by wholesale was to be mixed 
with State and Church at retail. This amendment was wor- 
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thy of the lines written by Wilberforce to satirize a similar 
compromise : 


‘*There was a young woman of Niger, 
Who went for a ride on a tiger, 
But they finished the ride with the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.”’ 


Opposition to the Sabbath was voiced also with hypocritical 
pretenses of friendship for it, by Senators .Palmer and Cul- 
lom, of Illinois, and by Senators Call, Daniel and Turpie, the 
last of whom made a pitiful appeal against a union of Church 
and State. Senator Palmer’s skeleton was unique: First, I 
am as much a Sunday man as anybody ; Second, There is a 
State law in Illinois against Sunday opening, and it is suffi- 
cient; Zhird, the fair should be open on Sunday. Senator 
Manderson urged also that the management could be trusted 
to keep the law, prompted to this by President Palmer, of the 
Commission, who was illegally Sitting as a lobbyist at his 
side. But the reply to all this was that unless the manage- 
ment expected to break the State law they would not prompt 
their spokesman to oppose the strengthening of it by a national 
provision to the same effect. 

After very full debate, the Sabbath closing was carried in 
the Senate, on July 13, with only one unknown negative vote; 
but on a previous test vote to lay on the table fourteen were 
recorded for opening, fifty-two for closing. 

Temperance won a transient victory in the adoption of an 
amendment offered by Senator Peffer, forbidding the sale of 
alcoholic beverages on the exhibition grounds. Senator Cul- 
lom supported it in a short speech, also Senators Frye and 
Platt. Senators Vest and Butler opposed it, and after a short 
debate it was adopted by a vote of twenty-eight to twenty-six. 
Among those who voted on the rum side were Senators Quay, 
Cameron and Manderson. On the right side were both the 
Illinois Senators—but the next day, having been threatened 
by the World’s Fair lobby, as the writer knows from an ear 
and eye witness, that they would be published all over 
Illinois as ‘‘ Prohibitionists,’’ both these Illinois Senators 
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changed their votes, and, as had happened previously in the 
House, the temperance action died on the second day. The 
vote this time was twenty-nine to twenty-one. 

The amendment of Senator Gray, which during the debate 
was substituted, by Mr. Quay for his own, was as follows: 
‘It is hereby declared that all appropriations herein made for 
or pertaining to the World’s Columbian Exposition are made 
upon the condition that the said Exposition shall not be 
opened to the public on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday ; and if the said appropriations be accepted on 
this. condition by the corporation of the State of Illinois, 
known as ‘The World’s Columbian Exposition,’ it shall be 
and it is hereby made the duty of the ‘ World’s Columbian 
Commission,’ created by act of Congress of April twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred and ninety, to make such rules and 
modification of the rules of said corporation as shall require 
the closing of the Exposition on the said first day of the 
week, commonly called Sunday.’’ 

This, it will be noted, conditions not one World’s Fair 
appropriation, but all of them on Sabbath closing. 

This Senate amendment, with others, including the five 
million appropriation, came to the House, and Friday and 
Saturday were set apart for the debate. Monday night was 
added. There was so much doubt about carrying the five 
million appropriation that in the minds of many that became 
the main question. But remarks against the Sabbath were 
made by Mr. Wheeler of Alabama, Mr. Chipman of Detroit, 
and Mr. Butler of Iowa. Stronger addresses, for closing, 
were made by Congressmen Dingley, Stone and Brosius, and 
briefer words in its defense were uttered by Congressmen 
Livingstone and Dolliver. A curiosity of the debate was the 
speech of Mr. Babbitt of Wisconsin, who first declared his 
allegiance to beer and license and then advocated a temper- 
ance and Sabbath-keeping Fair as the best plan financially, 
narrating his own experience in so managing a State fair, to 
which the preachers rallied the women and children in vast 
crowds because they were assured that there would be neither 
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liquor-selling nor Sabbath-breaking to endanger or offend 
them. 

On the day before the vote there was given to the press 
‘‘Reasons’’ for not opening which had been prepared by 
the representatives of five reform organizations. 

The House and galleries, especially the press gallery, were 
unusually full at noon on Tuesday, July 19, the appointed 
hour for voting. The five-million appropriation was defeated 
by what was nearly a party vote at first, all or nearly all the 
votes against it being those of Democrats. On a yea and nay 
vote the majority against it dwindled to twelve and will prob- 
ably at length disappear altogether. The votes on temper- 
ance and the Sabbath obliterated party lines. The proposal 
to exclude intoxicating liquors was defeated by the aid of 
Republican votes, and the proposal to close the Fair on the 
Sabbath was carried by the aid of many Democratic votes, 
while so prominent a Republican as Burrows of Michigan 
voted against it, and all the Illinois representatives, of both 
parties, some of whom manifestly were more afraid of the 
Chicago daily papers, nearly unanimous on the wrong side of 
the moral questions involved in the World’s Fair, than of 
their Sabbath-keeping constituents. The vote by count was 
for closing, seventy-eight to seventy-four ; by tellers it showed 
one hundred and two for Sabbath closing to seventy-two for 
Sunday opening ; by yeas and nays, one hundred and forty- 
seven to sixty-one. It is the greatest moral victory since 
emancipation. 

Some of the anti-Sabbath editors who have sent their brains 
away on a vacation are seriously approving the threat re- 
ported to have been made in Chicago, that the management 
of the World’s Fair would not take even five millions from 
the Government, much less half a million, if coupled with 
the condition of Sabbath closing. 

They forget that even the half million, additional to a pre- 
vious million, that has been voted by both houses for ‘the 
Government Exhibit, coupled with a Sabbath closing condi- 
tion for the whole Fair, carries with it all that makes the 
exhibition national and international, namely, Government 
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approval and participation, without which the Fair would be 
only a money-making show of Chicago by Chicago and for 
Chicago, entirely destitute of the patriotic aspect that attracts 
foreign visitors or even our own American people. 

To refuse the half million would be to cancel the Govern- 
ment Exhibit and so blackball the Government. Chicago 
cannot afford to give the ‘‘ bluff’’ to the United States. In 
that case not only would Christians boycott the Fair because 
of Sunday opening, but patriots also, because of its discourt- 
esy to the Government. 

If the management are wise they will discover in the more 
than two-thirds vote of both houses of Congress against Sun- 
day opening, that Chicago is not the United States, and in 
the matter of Sabbath observance does not represent Ameri- 
can sentiment ; and they will not further endanger the finan- 
cial success of the Fair by proposals to override the whole- 
some laws and customs of our country, but will promptly 
accept the people’s verdict as to the Sabbath, and also cancel 
their illegal contracts for the sale of liquors and refuse the 
monstrous proposal to make the crucifixion of Christ one of 
their side shows by reproducing for financial gain the sacra- 
mental Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau. And they will save 
themselves from further damaging controversies by seeing 
that France is supplied with copies of the laws that forbid 
the importation and exhibition of pictures that have a tend- 
ency to promote lust in the hearts and lives of youth. Finan- 
cially, as well as morally, it is a blunder to give three score 
thousand preachers and a thousand religious papers so many 
causes to condemn rather than commend the Columbian 
Exposition. W. F. Crarrs. 


THE main efforts of the friends of Christian’ morals should 
now be devoted to securing from the commission next autumn, 
or, failing in that, from Congress next winter, such action as 
shalt prevent our nation from becoming a rumseller to the 
world by liquor selling, with its usual accompaniment, law 
breaking, at our National Exposition. The shallow plea that 
the management contemplate only ‘‘ selling liquor with meals 
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as in hotels,’’ is a mule whose apparent meekness will not 
fool any experienced temperance worker. 

The difference between drinking at the tables of a beer 
garden in the ‘‘ German village’’ or at a stand-up bar is not 
worth mentioning. Alcohol can hit its man as well in one 
place as in the other. A cracker or sandwich is a sufficient 
‘*meal’’ when a man is more thirsty than hungry. What- 
ever the Chicago managers now contemplate doing, neither 
Congress nor the commission have put any limit whatever on 
the liquor selling, and surely not much can be expected from 
the managers’ consciences. Almost every one will admit that 
the commission should put some restrictions on this traffic. 

The commission, it is said, when they granted a hearing on 
Sabbath closing decided that the opponents of liquor selling 
should not have a hearing, but could only speak by petitions 
to the commission’s pigeonholes. The friends of temperance 
by sending letters at once to individual commissioners at 
their homes, and especially by personal and committee inter- 
views in September, and by a great convention in Chicago, 
(just preceding the meeting of the commission) which is 
really a committee of Congress, should have this unjust un- 
American rule reversed. 

It is an immense advantage that we have not to ask the 
commission to enact prohibition for the Fair, but only to insist 
on the observance of existing laws. As to the $600,000 
which the Chicago managers, with strange frankness, allege 
they have put up as a guarantee of their illegal contracts, 
pitifully pleading that they will lose it if compelled to keep 
the law, it is to be said, first, in the language of Senators Frye 
and Gallenger that this is a reason that works the other way, 
and, second, that no forfeit can be collected for violation of a 
contract to do an illegal act. 

In Illinois every one who would rebuke lawlessness as well 
as every friend of temperance should see to it that the legisla- 
tors elected this year are not men who can be induced to 
further relax the already too lax liquor laws of that State to 
accommodate men who have contracted to violate them. A 
State League to defend the laws in the legislature and enforce 
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them, if need be, in the Fair would seem to be in Illinois the 
duty of the hour. 


There is no reason to suppose it impossible to secure the 
exclusion of liquor selling from the Fair. It was once ordered 
in each house of Congress, and if the temperance hosts had 


sent in their approvals as swiftly as the rumsellers sent in. 


their threats, probably this action would not have been re- 
versed. It is a great encouragement to renewed effort that 
the first vote, in both cases, was right, especially as so much 
more emphasis had been put upon the Sabbath question in 
the petitions and letters and documents sent to Congress. 


It is perhaps too much to expect two great moral victories 
in Congress in one session. The last session suppressed lot- 
teries ; this one has dealt as vigorously with the Continental 
Sunday ; and equally earnest effort work will put a congres- 
sional veto on the proposed illegal liquor selling in our 
National Fair. But let us first give the commission a chance 
to do its duty by such a veto of lawlessness as will not only 
help the Fair but promote all over the land what is so greatly 
needed, a due regard for law. W. F. Crarts. 


FIvE of the organizations that are opposing Sunday open- 
ing of the World’s Fair, through their officers who have been 
working to that end in Washington, united on July 18 in 


issuing the following appeal to the House of Representatives 
and the public : 


REASONS WHY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SHOULD 
MAINTAIN THE PRECEDENT OF NO SUNDAY OPENING 
AT NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


1. Not opening is in accord with the unanimous opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court, that ‘‘this is a Christiau 
nation.’’ (February 29, 1892. See also unanimous opinion 
in favor of Sunday laws, March 16, 1885.) 

2. The contest is really between the foreign-born in our 
great cities, who have been accustomed to the Continental 
Sunday at home, and the great body of the American people, 
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who are accustomed to believe in and honor the American 
Sabbath. 
3. Not opening will make no enemies to the Fair, but open- 


ing will make millions of opposers of the Fair itself on con- 
scientious grounds. 


4. Every State legislature that has acted on this subject 
has voted in favor of not opening its own exhibit, or the 
whole Fair, or both. ‘This list includes New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, Georgia, Arkansas, Vermont, 
Kentucky, and, by its State Commission, Pennsylvania; and 
we believe nearly every State would have taken similar ac- 
tion if the matter had been brought before them. 


5. As stated by Senator Hawley last week, the petitions 
received by Congress and by the National Commission rep- 
resent forty millions of our population. 


6. The originating act of Congress which provides for this 
Exposition, to be held ‘‘under the auspices of the United 
States,’’ requires that the laws of the State in which it is held 
shall be obeyed. One of the laws of Illinois forbids Sunday 
work and Sunday amusements, but the penalties of this law 
are too light to restrain a powerful corporation, and therefore 
a condition in the appropriation is needed to prevent the use 
of the people’s money in breaking down this law, which the 
management have already shown by deeds as well as words it 
is their purpose to do. 


7. All international fairs under the auspices of English- 
speaking peoples, and their departments in foreign fairs, have 
maintained the uniform custom of no Sunday opening. 

8. Out of forty-four States and five Territories all but two 
have laws against Sunday toil and trafficand turmoil. There 
are federal laws also on this subject, including one in the first 


article of the Constitution. Legislation on this matter is 
therefore, not an innovation. 


9g. Sunday opening of the Fair would require Sunday work 


from at least 50,000 employés inside the Fair, with Govern- 
ment approval. 


10. Twenty-five thousand locomotive engineers have unan- 
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imously petitioned against Sunday opening, because of the 
excessive outside work that would in that case be required of 
all classes of railroad men, who would almost inevitably be 
overworked by the unusual requirements of the regular work- 
ing days during the Exposition. These men solemnly de- 
clare that the numerous Sunday excursions that would be run 
in case of Sunday opening would result in numerous acci- 
dents. 

11. Laboring men are demanding the Rest Day. The few 
labor organizations that, having asked Congress and the leg- 
islature to restrict Sunday work, now inconsistently ask for 
Sunday opening of the Fair, which would cause toil for their 
fellows, are controlled largely by socialistic and continental 
influences. The National Convention of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, at Ocala, the Swine-Breeders’ Association, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Glass Blowers’ Associations 
and other large and numerous labor bodies that have peti- 
tioned against opening are truer representatives of our best 
workingmen. Let not the already increasing Sunday slavery 
be yet more increased by giving it Government approval. 

12. Petitions have come to the Commission from non-relig- 
ious bodies in Continental Europe because of the unfavorable 
influence which they think opening would have on the efforts 
now being made all over the Continent to restrict Sunday 
work. 

13. The tendency of the Government during the adminis- 
trations of Harrison, Cleveland, and back to Lincoln, have 
been decidedly towards reducing Sunday labor to the lowest 
point, especially in the army and navy. 

14. It isunfair to the better element of Chicago to pour in 
upon them hundreds of thousands of Sunday excursions dur- 
ing the Exposition. 

15. The best exhibit we can make at Chicago is the 
American Sabbath, which has been universally considered by 
our great statesmen from the beginning as one of the chief 
causes of the stability of our institutions. 


16. Theculminating reason for not opening is the law of 
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God, to whom our country has always turned in days of 
adversity, and whom it should not fail to honor ir this cele- 
bration of our prosperity. 


ARGUMENTS OF THE OTHER SIDE—REASONS WHY THE HOUSE 
SHOULD NOT MAINTAIN THE PRECEDENT OF NOT 
OPENING THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION ON 
SUNDAY. 


I. ‘‘ The saloon-keepers favor Sunday closing.”’ 

Answer. ‘This statement is the opposite of truth. The 
brewers who are in the directory are the hottest advocates of 
Sunday opening. ‘They and the saloon-keepers expect large 
profits from the Sunday excursions. A closed Fair will 
practically prevent such excursions and the disorder that 
always accompanies them. The anti-saloon argument for 
Sunday opening, too ridiculous to be mentioned in Chicago, 
seems to have been uttered with sober face in Washington. 

II. ‘‘ The working people of Chicago and the visitors will 
need the park as a breathing place on Sunday.”’ 

Answer. ‘There are seven large parks in Chicago, the 
largest of which adjoins the only one taken by the World’s 
Fair. The other six parks, with 25 miles of lake front, will 
furnish ample room for breathing. 

III. ‘‘ We only want a sf#// exhibit—the machinery not to 
run, but allow the people to wander through the grounds and 
see the things not covered.”’ 

Answer. The scheme is utterly impracticable. We can 
close the gates, but we cannot, with open gates, interfere with 
foreign exhibits. 

IV. ‘‘ The Fair should be opened to enable workingmen 
to see it without losing a day’s wages.”’ 

Answer. If the Fair may be opened to save a day’s wages, 
the factory may be opened to add a day’s wages. The argu- 
ment for opening to increase the revenues of the management 
should also be applied to the management of the factory to 
show its absurdity. 
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V. “If the Fair is closed on Sunday the visitors will all 
go to the saloons and worse places.”’ 


Answer. The Sunday opening of saloons is in violation of 
a very stringent law, and it is not fitting that a legislative 
body should assume the continuance of this violation of an 
adequate law as the basis of its legislation. In case the pres- 
ent violation of law should continue, which we have reason to 
hope will not be the case, the relatively few people who would 
remain in the city on expense in case of closing would be 
much less likely to patronize the lawless saloons than the 
vast Sunday picnic crowd that would be brought in by 
opening. 

VI. ‘‘ What will you do with the people if the Fair is 
closed ?’”’ 

Answer. Warge organizations of ministers and business 
men have arranged for numerous mass-meetings, to be 
addressed by eminent speakers, with fine choral singing. 
Those who are making a prolonged visit will want part of the 
day for rest. 


VII. ‘‘It is unconstitutional for Congress to pass any law 
relating to Sunday.”’ 


Answer. Taws on this subject—State and Federal, con- 
stitutional and statutory—have existed from the beginning of 
our history and are vindicated by decisions of the supreme 
courts of twenty-five States and by recent decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, in 1885 and 1892, which interpret and 
outrank the Tripoli treaty and the action of Congress on Sun- 
day mails in 1829, both of which are sometimes illogically 
quoted against such legislation. 

VIII. ‘‘ The best plan is a compromise—open the Fair on 
Sunday and build there an auditorium for church services.’’ 


Answer. This absurd compromise which Senator Vest put 
into the form of an amendment, that was repudiated by the 
Senate and has been proposed by Congressman Taylor as an 
amendment to be voted on in the House, is a ridiculous effort 
to make a right out of two wrongs. The Government has no 
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right to array State against Church by making the National 
Fair a Sunday picnic, nor has it any right to provide for 
church services by law. Christian people have not asked for 
such services. 


AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SABBATH AsSS’N. 
THE REFORM BUREAU. 

COLUMBIAN SUNDAY ASSOCIATION. 

UNION COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN. 


THE Pundita Ramabai teaches vital orthodoxy. The Lon- 
don Christian says that she attended Dr. Pentecost’s service in 
Poona, never missing a meeting for six weeks. One evening, 
in a testimony meeting, she surprised everybody by standing 
up and saying that she wished to bear her testimony to the 
great goodness and grace of God. She subsequently wrote a 
letter to Dr. Pentecost, stating that up to that time she had 
not had peace of soul, but on such and such a night at the 
meetings she was led to see that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, and that His death was for the expiation of human sin. 
She had cast herself on Him as the Saviour; and since then 
peace had ruled in her soul, and she now confessed Him as 
her Redeemer, and the Redeemer of the world. 


INDIAN tribes begin to tax themselves heavily to secure 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. At the first Temperance 
Council ever held at the Omaha Reservation the Indians unan- 
imously vated that two thousand dollars be set aside from 
their pasture money to rid the Reservation of whisky. The 
speeches were all from men who had used whisky, and yet 
they so realize their danger from the cutse of strong drink 
that they are willing to make this appropriation for the good 
of the community at large. 


ALBERT SHAW, the accomplished editor of the American 
edition of Zhe Review of Reviews, advocates compulsory arbi- 
tration as a remedy for such conflicts between labor and 
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capital as have recently led to riot, arson and murder at 
Homestead and in Idaho and Kentucky. Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, the greatest of modern experts in the treatment of 
labor statistics, says, on the contrary, that compulsory arbi- 
tration would be a return to the feudal slavery and barbarism 
of the middle ages when the courts fixed the remuneration of 
labor, and would besides be ineffective and idiotic as a remedy. 
No settlement of labor troubles will be satisfactory that for- 
gets the proverb that it takes two to make a bargain. 
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